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TO A LADY. 


Costly gift and pms te pea 
Lurking hate and wreathed smile, 
Oft usurp Love’s dearest token, 
Concealing much may not be spoken ; 
Let my simple gift imply, 

Thoughts and hopes that never die! 


Not ever clashes Love divine 

With Friendship’s gift, its outward sign, 
Hearts are a. te by blignting sorrow— 
Pangs to-day, unsoothed to-morrow, . 
And cling to Love, as round the oak the vine, 
And thus my wearied spirit leans on thine. 


—_—»—_— 
FEMALE AUTHORS. 


” 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


No. I.—MRS. HEMANS. 


Female authorship is, if not a great, certainly a singularfact. And if a 
singular fact in this century, what must it have been in the earlier ages 
of the world—when it existed as certainly as now, and was more than 
now a phenomenon, standing often insulated and alone? If, even in this 
age, blues are black-balled and homespun is still the “only wear, and 
music, grammar, and gramarye are the three elements, legitimately in- 
cluded and generally expected in the education of woman, in what light 
must the Aspasias and the Sapphos of the past have been regarded? Pro- 


our way for ever? to what mind has she given such a burning stamp of 
impression, as it feels eternity itself unable to efface? 
result from the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. 
eian, and her works appear rather to rise to the airs of the piano than that 
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There is no such 
She is less a maker than a musi- 


still sad music of humanity—the adequate instrument for the expression 
of which, has not yet been invented by man. From the tremulous move- 
ment, the wailing cadences, the artistic pauses, and the conscious-swell- 
ing climaxes of her verse, we always figure her as modulating, inspiring, 
aud controlling her thoughts and words to the tone of some fine instru- 
ment, which is less the vehicle than the creator of the strain. In her po- 
etry, consequently, the music rather awakens the meaning, than does the 
meaning round and mellow off into the music. 

With what purpose doesa lady, in whom perfect skill and practice 
have not altogether drowned enthusiasm, sit down to her harp, piano, or 
guitar? Not altogether for the purpose of display—not at all for that of 
instruction to her audience—but in a great measure that she may develop 
in a lawful form, the sensibilities of her own bosom, Thus sate Felicia 
Hemans before her lyre—not touching it with awful reverence, as though 
each string were a star, nor using it as the mere conductor to her over- 
flowing thoughts, but regarding it as the soother and sustainer of her 
own high-wrought emotions—a graceful alias of herself. Spring, in its 
vague ge has nota more appropriate voice in the note of the 
cuckoo than feminine sensibility had in the more varied but hardly pro- 
founder song of the authoress before us. 

We wish not to be misunderstood. Mrs. Hemans had something more 
than the common belief of all poets in the existence of the beautiful. She 
was a genuine woman, and, therefore, the sequence (as we sliall see 
speedily) is irresistible, a true Christian. Nor has she feared to set her 
creed to music in her poetry. But it was as a betrayal, rather than as a 


UsaT. 
her sex are very peculiar and profound. Of the joys and» tne sorrows, 

the difficulties and the duties, the trials and the temptations, the hopes 

and the fears, the proper sphere and mission of woman, and of those pe- 

culiar consolations which the ‘world cannot give nor take away" that 

sustain her even when baffled, she has a true and thorough appreciation ; 

and her “ Records of Woman,” and her “Songs of the Affections,” are 

just audible beatings of the deep female heart. In our judgment, Mrs. 
Ellis’s idea of Woman is trite, yulgar, and limited, compared with that 

of “ Egeria,” as Miss Jewsbury used fondly to denote her beloved friend. 
What a gallery of Shakspeare’s female characters would the author of the 
“‘ Mothers, Daughters, and Women of England” have painted! What 
could she have said of Juliet? How would she have contrived to twist 
Beatrice into a pattern Miss? Perdita! would she have sent her to a 
boarding-scheol ? or insisted on finishing. according to the Hannah More 
pattern, the divine Miranda? Of that pretty Pagan Imogen, what would 
she make? Imagine her criticism on Lady Macbeth, or on Ophelia’s 
dying speech and confession, or her revelation of the “Family Secrets” 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor! 

Next to her pictures of the domestic affections stand Mrs. Hemans’s 
pictures of nature. These are less minute than passionate, less sublime 
than beautiful, less studious than free, broad, an rapid sketches. Her 
favourite scenery was the woodland, a taste in which we can thoroughly 
sympathise. In the wood there is a fulness, a roundness, a rich harmony, 
and a comfort, which soothe and completely satisfy the imagination. 
There, too, there is much life and motion. The glens, the still moor- 
land, and the rugged hills, will not move, save to one master finger, the 
finger of the earthquake, who is chary of his great displays. But before 
| each lightest touch of the breeze the complacent leaves of the woodland 
begin to stir, and the depth of solitude seems instantly peopled, and from 





2 ome that she sodid. She was more the organ of sentiment and sen- 
sibility than of high and solemn truth—more a golden morning mist, now 
glittering and then gone in the sun, than a steady dial at once meekly re- 











bably as /usus nature, in whom a passionate attachment to literature was 
pardoned as a pleasant peccadillo, or agreeable insanity ; just as a slight | 


squint in the eye of a beauty, or even a far off faurc pas in her reputation, | 


is still not unfrequently forgiven. But alas! in our age, the exception is 


flecting and faithfully watching and gp his beams. 
She was, as Lord Jeffrey well remarks, an admirable writer of occasion- 
alverses. She hae caught, in her poetry, passing moods of her own mind 


likely soon to become the rule—the usus the law; and, at all events, of | —meditations of the sleepless night—transient glimpses of thought, 
female authorship, the least gallant of critics is compelled now to take | Visiting her in her serener hours—the “silver lining” of those cloudy 
cognizance; and without absolutely admitting this as our characteristic, | feelings which preside over her darker—and the impressions made upon 
we must confess the diffidence as well as the good-will wherewith we | her mind by the more remarkable events of her every-day llfe—and the 


approach a subject where respect for truth and respect for the sex are | More exciting passages of her reading. 


sometimes apt to jostle and jar. 
The works of British women have now taken up, not by courtesy but 


Her works are a versified journal 
of a quiet, ideal, and beautiful life—the life at once of a woman and a 
poetess, with just enough, and no more, of romance to cast around it a 


by right, a full and conspicuous place in our literature. They constitute | mellow autumnal colouring. The songs, hymns, and odes in which this 


an elegaut library in themselves; and there is hardly a department in sci- 
ence, in philosophy, in morals, in politics, in the belles lettres, in fiction, 
or in the fine arts, but has been occupied, and ably occupied by a lady. 
This certainly proclaims a high state of cultivation on the part of the many 
which has thus flowered out into composition in the case of the few. It 
exhibits an extension and refinement of that element of female influence 


| life is registered are as soft and bright as atoms of the rainbow; like 
| them, tears transmuted into glory, but, nomore than they, great or com- 
plete. In many poets we see the germ of greatness, which might in hap- 
pier circumstances, or in a more genial season, have been developed. 
| But no such germ can the most microscopic survey discover in her, and 
| we feel that at her death her beautiful but tiny task was done. Indeed, 


which, in the private intercourse of society, has been productive ef such | with such delicate organization, and such intense susceptiveness as hers, } > : h f 
blessed effects— it mingl<s with the harsh tone of general literature, “ as | the elaboration, the long reach of thought, the slow cumulative advence, ence with that fine melancholy which was the permanent atmosphere o 
the lute pierceth through the cymbal’s clash”—it blends with it a vein of | the deep-curbed, yet cherished ambition which a great work requires 


delicate discrimination, of mild charity, and of 
a healthy and happy tone, the tone of the fireside; it is in the chamber of 
our literature, a quiet and lovely presence: by its very. gentleness, over- 
awing as well as refining and beautifying it all. One principal charac- 
teristic of female writing in our age is its sterling sense. It is told of 
Coleridge, that he was accustomed, on important emergencies, to consult 
afemale friend, placing implicit confidence in her first instructive sugges- 
tions, Ifshe proceeded to add her reasons, he checked her immediately. 
‘‘ Leave these, madam, to me to find out.” We find this rare and valua- 
ble sense—this short-hand reasoning—exemplified in our lady authors’ 
producing, even in the absence of original genius, or of profound pene- 
tration, or of wide experience, a sense of perfect security, as we follow 
their gentle guidance. 


major morals, their verdict may be considered oracular, and without ap- 
peal. But we dare not say that we congider them entitled to speak with 
equal authority on those higher and deeper questions, where not instinct 
nor heart, but severe and tried intellect is qualified to return the respon- 
ses. We remark, too, in the writings of females, a tone of greater gene- 
rosity than in those of men. They are more candid and amiable in their 
judgments of authors and of books. Commend us to female critics. They 
are not eternally consumed by the desire of being witty, astute, and se- 
vere, of carping at what they could not equal—of hewing down what 
they could or would not have built up. The principle, nil admirari, is 
none of theirs: and whether it be that a sneer disfigures their beautiful 
lips, it is seldom seen upon them. And in correspondence with this, it is 
curious that (in our judgments, and we suspect theirs) the worst critics 
are persons who dislike the sex, and whom the sex dishikes—musty, fusty 
old bachelors, such as Gifford, or certain pedantic prigs in the press of the 
present day. Ladies, on the other hand, are seldom. ever judges of any- 
thing, except each other's dress and deportment; and in defect of pro- 
found principles, they are helped out by that fine instinctive sense of 
theirs, which partakes of the genial nature, and verges upon genius 
itself. 7 
Passing from such preliminary remarks, we proceed to our theme. We 
have selected Mrs. Hemans as our first specimen of Female Authors, not 
because we consider her the best, but because we consider her by far the 
most feminine writer of theage Allthe womanin hershines. Youcould not 
(unknowing of the author) open a page of her writings without saying 
this is written by alady. Her inspiration always pauses at the feminine 
point. It never “ oversteps the modesty of nature,” nor the dignity and 
decorum of womanhood. y 
pest of furious excitement, but ever a “deep, majestical, and high-souled 
woman”—the calm mistress of the highest and stormiest of her emotions. 
The finest compliment we can pay her—perhaps the finest compliment 
that it is possible to pay to woman, as a moral being—is to compare her 
to “one of Shakspeare’s women,” and to say, had Imegen, or Isabella, or 
Cornelia become an authoress, she had so written. _ aie 
Sometimes, indeed, Mrs. Hemans herself seems reduced, throuch the 
‘warmth of her temperament, the facility and rapidity of her execution 
and the intengely lyrical tone of her genius, to dream that the shadow of 
the Pythoness is waving behind her, and controlling the motions of her 
song. To herself she appears to be uttering oracular deliverances. Alas ! 
“oracles speak,’ and her poetry, as to all effective utterance of originul 
truth, is silent. It is emotion only that is audible to the sharpest ear that 
listens to her song. A bee wreathing round you in the warm summer 
morn, her singing circle gives you as much new insight into the universe 
as do the sweetest strains which have ever issued from this “ voice of 
spring.” We are reluctantly compelled, therefore, to deny her, in its 
highest sense, the name of poet—a word often abused, often misapplied 
im mere compliment or courtesy, but which ought ever to retain its stern 
and original signification. A maker she is not. What dream of childhood 


has she ever, to any imagination, reborn ? whose slumbers has she ever 
peopled with new and terrible visions? what new form or figure has she 
annexed, like a second shadow, to our own idiosyncrasy, to track us op 


Indeed, on all questions affecting proprieties, de- | 
corums, what we may call the ethics of sentimentalism, minor as well as 


She is no ors tossed to and fro in the tem- | 


Y sea of morals—gives it | and implies, are, we fear, incompatible. 


It follows naturally from this, that her largest are her worst productions. 
They labour under the fatal defect of tedium. They are a surfeit of 
| sweets. Conceive an orchard of rose-trees. Who would not, stupified 
| and bewildered by excess and extravagance of beauty, prefer the old, 
| sturdy, and well-laden boughs of the pear and pippin, and feel the truth 
| of the adage—* The apple tree is the fairest tree in the wood?” Hence 
| 





few comparatively take refuge in her “ forest sanctuary,” reluctant and 
rare the ears which have listened to her“ Vespers of Palmero;” her “ Siege 
of Valencia,” has stormed no hearts, aud her “ Sceptic’ made we fear 
few converts. But who hasnot wept over her “ Graves of a Household,” 
or hushed his heart tu hear her “ Treasures of the Deep,” in which the 


at the stroke of her “‘ Hour of Death ?” 
Such poems are of the kind which win their way into every house, and 
every collection, and every heart. 


one intermeddles. 
els the pine beside them. Cataracts, in the course ot ages, Wear away 
their cliff of vantage, and so their glory suicidally perishes, while “one 
meek streamlet, only one,” beautifies its narrow glen for ever—tapers 
live while suns sink and disappear. Even a single sweet poem, flowing 
from a gentle mind in a happy hour, isas “ointment poured forth,” anc 
carries an humble name in lragrance far down into faturity, while the 
elaborate productions of loftier spirits rot upon the shelves. ‘A Lucretius 
exhausts the riches of his magnificent mind in a stately poem, which is 
barely remembered, andnever read. A Wolfe expresses the emotions of 
every heart at the recital of Sir John Moore’s funeral in a few rude 
rhymes, and becomes immortal. A Shelley, dipping his pen in the bloody 
sweat of his lonely and agonised heart, traces voluminous lines of “ red 
and burning” poetry, and his works are known only to some hardy ex- 
plorers. A Michael Bruce transfers oue spring joy of his dying frame, 
stirred by the note of the cuckoo, to a brief and tear-stained page; and 
henceforth the voice of the bird seems vocal with his name, and wher- 
ever, from the “ engulphed navel” of the wood you hear its strange, 
nameless, tameless, wandering, unearthly voice, you think of the poet 
who sighed away his soul, and gathered his fame in its praise. A Bauillie 
constructs a work ‘before all ages,’’ lavishes on it imagination that 
might suffice for a century of poets, and writes it in colours snatched from 
the sun; and it lies, on some recherché tables, like a foreign curiosity, to 
be seen, shown, and lifted, rather than to be read and sandeted. A Wil- 
liam Miller sings, one zloaming, his “‘ Wee Willie Winkie;” and the nur- 
series of an entire nation re-echo the simple strains, and every Scottish 
mother blesses, in one breath, her babe and his poet. We mention this, 
} not entirely to approve, but in partto wonder at it. It is not justthatone 
strain from a lute or a pan’s-pipe should survive a thunder-psalm—that ef- 
fusious should eclipse works. 

Mrs. Hemans’s poems are strictly effusions. And nota little of their 
| charm springs from their unstudied and extempore character. This, too. 
| is in fine keeping with the sex of the writer. You are saved the ludicrous 
| image of a double-dyed Blue, in papers and morning wrapper, sweating 
| at some stupendous treatise or tragedy from morn to noon, and from noon 

to dewy eve—you see a graceful and gifted woman, passing from the 
| cares of her family, and the enjoyments of society, to inscribe on her 
| tabletssome fine thought or feeling, which had throughout the day ex- 


isted asa still sunshine upon her countenance, or perhaps as a quict un- 
shed tear in her eye. 





In this case, the transition is 

| delights of the d 
pedantry in writing a poem as in writing a letter, and the authoress ap- 
pears only the lady in flower. Indeed, to recur to a former remark, Mrs. 
Hemans is distinguished above all others by her intense womanliness. 
And as her own character is so true to her sex, so her sympathies with 


old Sea himself seems to speak, or wished to take the left hand of the y - : +s 
Hebrew child and lead him up along withhis mother, to the temple ser- | {tom her, and the sweet sound often overpowered the meaning, kissing 
vice ; or thrilled and shouted in the gorge of“ Mergarten,” or trembled | it, as it were, to death; like him, she was melancholy, bat the sadness of 


) " _ They secure for their authors a sweet 
garden plot of reputation, which is envied by none, and with which no 
Thus flowers smile, unharmed, to the bolt which lev- 


so natura! and graceful, from the duties or | or than its finest productions. 
‘ } . , : . ° . > . . 
ay to the employments of the desk, that there is as little | mountain summit, suggesting to us an elevation of character far higher 


pertect silence there comes a still small voice, so sweet an sndden, that 
| it is, as if every leaf were the tongue of a separate spirit. Her favourite 
| Season was the autumn, though her finest verses are dedicated to the 
| spring. Here, too, we devoutly participate in her feelings. The short- 

ening day—the new out-bursting from their veil of daylight of those, in 

summer, neglected tremblers—the stars—the yellow corn—the grey 
| and pensive light—the joy of harvest—the fine firing of all the groves 

(not the “ fading but the kindling of the leaf’)—the frequent moaning 
| winds—the spiritual quiet in which, at other times, the stubble fields are 
| bathed—the rekindling of the cheerful fires upon the hearth—the leaves 
falling to their own sad mus c—the rising stackyards—the wild fruit, ri- 
pened at the cold sur of the frost—the ineffable gleams of light dropping 
| upon favourite glens or rivers, or hills which shine out like the shou der 
| of Pelopsp—the beseeching looks with which, trembling on the verge of 
| winter, the belated season seems to say, ‘“ Love me well, 1 am the lest 
| of the sisterhood that you can love’’—in short, that indescribable charm, 
which breathes in its very air and colours its very light, and sheds its 
| Joy of grief over all things, have concurred with some sweet and some 

sad associations, to render autumn to us, the loveliest and the dearest of 
all the seasons. As Mrs. Hemans loved woodland scenery for its ——- 
| “looks of shelter,” so she loved the autumn principally for its correspond- 





her being. In one of her letters, speaking of an autumn day, she says, 
“ the day was one of a kind [ like, soft, still, and grey, such as makes the 
earth appear a ‘ pensive but happy place.’” We have sometimes thought 
| that much of Wordsworth’s poetry should always be read, aud can never 
beso fully felt as in the autumn, when “Laodamia,” at least, must have 
been written. Should not poems, as well as pictures. have their peculiar 
light, in which alone they can properly be seen? Should not Scott be 
read in spring, Shelley in the fervid summer, Wordsworth in autumn, 
Cowper and Byron in winter, Shakspeare all the year round? 

In many points Mrs. Hemans reminds us of a poet just named, and 
whom she passionately admired, namely, Shelley. Like him, drooping, 
fragile, a reed shaken by the wind, a mighty wind, in sooth, too wer- 
ful tor the tremulous reed on which it discoursed its music; like him, the 
victim of exquisite nervous organization ; like him, verse flowed for and 


| both was musical, tearful, active, not stony, silent, and motionless, still 
less misanthropical and disdainfal ; like him, she was gentle, playful, they 
could both run about their prison garden, and dally with the dark chains 
which, they knew, bound them till death. Mrs. Hemans, indeed, was 
not, like Shelley, a vates; she has never reeched his heights, nor sounded 
his depths, yet they are, to our thought, so nari alike, as to seem 
brother and sister, in one beautiful, but delicate and dying family. Their 
very appearance must have been similar. How like must the girl, Feli- 
cia vorothea Browne, with the mantling bloom of her cheeks, her hair of 
a rich golden brown, and the ever varying expression of her brilliant 
eyes, have been to the noble boy Percy Bysshe Shelley, when he came 
first to Oxford, a fair-haired, bright-eyed enthnsiast, on whose cheek and 
brow, and in whose eye was already beginning to burn afire, which ulti- 
‘| mately enwrapped his whole being in flames! 4 ‘ 

In Mrs. Hemans’s melancholy, one “ simple” was wanting, which was 
largely mixed in Shelley’s, that of faithless despondency. Her my was 
cheered by faith—by a soft and noble form—of tke softest, noblest faith 
—a form, reminding us much from its balance of human, poetical, and 
| celestial elements of that of Jeremy Taylor—the Shakspeare of divines. 
| Although, as we have said, her poetry is not, of prepense and purpose, 
the express image of her religious thought, yet it is a rich illustration of 
the religious tendency of the female mind. Indeed, females may*be call- 
ed the natural guardians ot morality and faith. These shall always be 
| safe in the depths of the female intellect, and of the female heart—an in- 
| tellect, the essence of which is worship—a heart, the element of which ie 
love. Uahired, disinterested, spontaneous is the aid they give to the 
blessed cause—leaning, indeed, in their lovely weakness on the “ wor- 
ship of sorrow,” they, at the same time, prop It up through the wide and 
holy influences which they wield. ‘Their piety, too, 1s no fierce and foul 
polemic ‘flame—it is that of the feelings—the quick instinctive sense of 
duty—the wonder-stricken soul and the loving heart—often it is not 
even a conscious emotion at all—but in Wordsworth’s language—they 
lie in 





« Abraham’s bosom all the year. 
And God is with them, when they know it not.” 


In Mrs. Hemans’s writings you find this pious tendency of her sex un- 
| soiled by an atom of cant, or bigotry, or exclusiveness; and shaded only 
| by so mach pensiveness as attests its divinity and its depth ; for as man’s 
| misery is said to spring from his greatness, so the gloom which often 
overhangs the earnest spirit arises trom its more immediate proximity to 
the Infinite and the Eternal. And who would not be ready to sacrifice all 
the cheap sunshine of earthly success and satisfaction, for even a touch of 
| a shadow so sublime? é' 

After all, the nature of this poetess is more interesting than her genius, 
These descend upon us like voices from a 








than themselves. If not, in a transcendent sense, a poet, her life was a 
poem. Poetry coloured all her existence with a golden light—poetry 
| presided at her needlework —poetry mingled with her domestic and her 
maternal duties—poetry sat down with her to her piano—poetry fluttered 
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ber hair and flushed her cheek in her mountain rambles—poetry quiver- 
ed in her voice, which was a “sweet sad melody”"—poetry accompanied 
her to the orchard, as she read the “ Talisman,” in that long glorious 
sammer day, which she has made immortal—and poetry attended her to 
the house of God, and listened with her to the proud pealing organ, as to 
an echo from within the veil. Poetry performed for her a still tenderer 
ministry; it soothed the deep sorrows, on which we dare not enter, 
which skaded the tiseve of her history—it mixed its richest cupfal of the 
«joy of grief” for her selected lips—it lapped her in a dream of beauty, 
through which the sad realities of life looked in, softened and mellowed 
in the medium. What could poetry have done more for her except, in- 
deed, by giving her that sight “ as far as the incommunicable”—that su- 
preme vision which she givesso img and which she bestows often as a 
curse, instead ofa blessing? Mrs. Hemans, on the other hand, was too 
favovrite a child of the Museto receive any such Cassandra boon. Poetry 
beautified her life, blunted and perfumed the thorns of her anguish, soft- 
ened the pillow of her sickness, and combined with her firm and most 
feminine faith to shed a gleam of soft and tearful glory upon her death. 

Thus lived, wrote, suffered, and died “Egeria.”” Without farther 
seeking to weigh the worth, or settle the future place of ker works, let us 
be thankful to have had her among us, and that she did what she could, ix 
her bright, sorely-tried, yet triumphant passage. She grew in beauty; 
was blasted where she grew; rained around her poetry, like bright tears 
from her eyes; learned in suffering what she taught in song; died, and 
all hearts to which she ever ministered delight, have obeyed the call of 
Wordsworth, to 


“Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Mild as the spring, as ocean deep;— 
For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a dreamless sleep.” 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE ‘'TALLEY- 
RAND. 


PART II. 


rand’ Territorial Settlement of Eurepe—its Merits, according to 
bay A Ay se davckten rejects it—Faults of his plan—‘Talleyrand’s project ofa 
manent European Cong:ess for the maintenance of pices, Sopeteen’> character of 
Walleyrand—Talle yrand’s negotiations with Austria—Napoleon’s treaty with Prussia 
—Taheyrand signs the treaty of Presburg—Talleyrand and Fox—Lord Yarmouth— 
Treaty of Tillsiit—Retirement of Talleyrand—Is named Vice-Grand Elector—Attends 
Wapoleon at Eriurth—His opinion of the invasion of Spain—Is cismissed by Napoleon 
from his office of Grand Chamberlain—Napoleon’s quarrels with him—His opinion ot 
the Russian expedition— Fo. esees the fall of the empire—Is solicited by Napoleon— 
Disasters of 18i3-14—His secret correspondence with the Allies, and with the Bour- 
bons—His efforts to bring about the recall of the Bourbons, and to secure a constitu- 
tion for France—Retreat of the regency to Biois—'Talleyrand causes himself to be 
stopped at the Barrier—Capitulation of Paris—The Emperor Aleaander becomes the 
guest of Talleyrand—H is admirable management of parties—Vain attempts of the Roy- 
alists to getup popular manifestations—Talleyrand writes the proclamation of Prince 
Schwarizenberg—A partment of Alexander, now occupied by the Princes- Lieven—The 


Princess anu M. Guizot—Ths Emperor Alexander and Madame Krudener—MM. Nes 
selrode and Pozzo di Borgo—Scene at the Hotel Palleyrand, between the sovereigns 
and the diplomates—Declaration of the forf iture of Napoleon—-Talleyrand’s manage- 
ment of the Senate—Is named President of the Provincial Government—Froposes the 
basis of the new Constitution—W1ites the Proclamation of the Provincial Government, 
announcing the fall of Napoleon. 

Whether this magnificent project were very 
‘was proposed, =— arenotagreed. It is, however, ; 
was not practicable by Napoleon on the morrow of Austerlitz. ony 
rand, following the steps of the conqueror, never ceased to urge his fa- 
vourite theory. He wrote it from Strasburg, reproduced it from the 
Schoenbrunn, and finally exhaust>c 2"! his arts of persuasion in urging it 
in the personal conferences with Napoleon at Brunn, amidst the dead and 
the dying, on the very field which the preceding eve had witnessed the 
rout and confusion of the hosts of Austria and Russia, headed by the two 
emperors. M. Thiers, while he does not deny the merit of the project, 
casts doubts on its practicability. M. Mignet maintains that at such a 
moment anything was possible—that the project was practicable—and 
that, had it been carried into effect, the course of European events would 
have been far different from that which has actually ensued. Austria 
would have been enlarged by the accession of a vast territory, precisely 
in that direction where the augmentation of her power was most neces- 
sary for the well-being of Europe. Instead of being, as now, composed 
of jarring and discordant elements, bavingno natural coherence, and only 
kept together by the sword, she would have been rendered homogene- 
ous throughout her entire territory. Instead of leaving her interested to 
obstruct progress, and to maintain the old regime, she would have beep 
stimulated to concur in the general advancement of civilization. The 
project, according to Mignet, would have supplied the foundation of a | 

ting peace, by the combinations it would have created, and the iuter- 
ests it would have satisfied. It was not, however, approved of by Napo- | 
leon. He proceeded, as he had always done, neither destroying the con- 
quered, nor gaining them over. He weakened, without paralysing them. 
He left them strength enough to be formidable, and supplied them with 
no motive for any cordial alliance with him. The genius of Napoleon 
was greater for destruction than for creation. Much of what he pulled 
down can never be re-erected; little of what he created has stood. He 
destroyed the holy Roman empire, which had existed since Charle- 
magne, and he created the confederation of the Rhine, at the head of 
which he placed himself. He enlarged the secondary states of Germany, 
and erected several of them into kingdoms, creating, as he imagined, per- 
manent, natural, and useful allies for his empire. Having three years be- 
fore destroyed the ecclesiastical sovereiguties of Germany, he now des- 
troyed the feudal sovereignties of its noblesse. He reduced the power 
of Austria, depriving her of her Italian territory without indemnifying 
her upon the Danube. He humiliated, butdid not subdue her. Such, in | 
fact, were the results of the victory of Austerlitz, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, stand in disadvantageous contrast with those which Talleyrand 
elaimed as its possible fruits, The key to Napoleon’s policy was the en- 
feeblement of great states; its effect was the creation of powerful mal- | 
eontents. He created a swarm of opponents, with whom he was con- 
demned to maintain a perpetual struggle without the possibility of des- | 
troying them. His peaces were truces, and can be regarded only as the | 
successive halts of the grand army in its unparalleled career of conquest. | 

Another of the grand European projects by which the public career of 
Talleyrand was signalised, was the establishment at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine of a permanent congress, with the philanthropic object of main- 
taining perpetual peace, This congress, at which each state of Europe 
was to be represented by a resident ambassador, was to consist of three 
eolleges, the first composed of representatives of the four great powers, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. England was excluded from this | 
congress ; its promoter regarding her, or affecting to regard her, as an 
exceptional power, the policy and interest of which must always be irre- 
concilable with those of the Continent. This, it must be confessed, was 
a curious exclusion to be proposed by one, the favourite obiect of whose 
political life was to bring about a close and permauent union of France | 
and England against the world. England with her navy, and France | 
with her army, if cordially allied, might, according to Talleyrand, dictate 
to the rest of the globe. The apparent inconsistency may, however, be | 
anderstood, when it is remembered that the European congress was pro- | 
jected at a time when Napoleon, in the zenith of his 

as his implacable and unrelenting enemy, against which every ex- 
pedient of policy must be directed. 








practicable at the time it 
hard to say what 
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The second college of Talleyrand’s projected congress was to consist of | 


the representatives of states of the second order; aud in like manner the 
third was to be composed of the ministers of powers of the third order. 


Thus composed, this high diplomatic body was to be authorised to de- | 


cide finally and without appeal, by a sort of arbitration, and as an inter- 
national court of honour, at dilcunsen which might arise between the 
states represented in it, and also to regulate the military contingent of 
each power. Every decision come to by the first college, provided it 
Were unanimous, was to be, final without the intervention of the other two. 
But in case of a dissent in the first college, then the second and third 
were to be successively consulted. 

This scheme was never attempted to be realised, but from it Napoleon 
took the idea of the Confederation of the Rhine. Talleyrand would have 
wished him to have availed himself of his vast power to establish sume- 
thing more permanent in its duration and more universal in its object. 

In all the projects and speculations of Talleyrand, traces are discover- 
uble of the best parts of the theories of the last century, although his pur. 
poses were 80 constantly defeated, and even made subservient to ab of 
which he disapproved, by the overruling power of the events with which 
he was surrounded. The minister of a sovereign sprung from arms and 
mone by victory, he loved not war. His aversion to it was not 
only a 


matter of temperament and philosophical copagnenses but even of | 


calculation. War, usa system, appeared to himcalculated only to create 
perpetual causes for its own reproduction, while, on the contrary, bis un- 
ceasing solicitude was to elicit from ev ery victory consequences which 
would obliterate all future causes of collision. 


Napoleon himself has done Talleyrand the justice to admit the tenacity | 
of purpese, with which he incessantly endeavoured to moderate his mili- | 


tary propensities. “He never ceased,” Napoleon used to say, “ repeating 
to me that I was mistaken respecting the energy of the nation, that it 
woald not continue to second me, and that | should live to see myself ai 


——____ 


glory, regarded Eng- | 





length abandoned by it. Talleyrand has never appeared to me to be 
either eloquent or persuasive. He used to revolve ——Tr round the 
same idea.” ‘This was true, and the idea rouad which Talleyrand re- 
volved was an European peace, the alliance of the great — the en- 
lightenment of mankind, the advance of civilization and the arts, and the 
diffusion of knowledge. Although this fatigued Napoleon, he did not the 
less appreciate the counse s of so sage an admirer, and he never departed 
for a campaign without bringing in his rear, besides his legion of sur- 

eons, his foreign minister, also skilled in the art of arresting the course 
of the destroyer. . 

After having concluded the peace of Presburg, and presided over those 
which terminated in the elevation of Louis Napoleon to the throne of 
Holland, and Joseph to that of Naples, and conducted the diplomatic 
measures which e:tablished the Confederation of the Rhine, Talleyrand, 
now become Prince of Beneventum, was called on to inflict ou Prussia 
the penalty for its impolitic revolt against the imperial power. 

When the victory of Austerlitz placed Austria at the feet of Napoleon, 
the latter left Talleyrand at the village of Brunn, on the very field of the 
buttle, to conduct the negotiations with the agents of Austria, while he 
went himself to Vienna with M. Hanghwitz, to arrange the preliminaries 
of a treaty with Prussia. Talleyrand opened the negotiations with the 
announcementof the purposes of France to deprive Austria of her domin- 
ions in Italy and Switzerland, with the professed object of removing all 
fature causes of rivalry and war between the two empires. These sacri- 
fices were, of cuurse, resisted by the most lively remonstrances on the 
part of the Austrian negotiaters, who expressed, however, their willing- 
ness to surrender Venice and a part of the Italian territory, but insisted 
that Salsburg, the Tyrol, and other territories should be conferred upon 
one of the archdukes, and thus indirectly retained by Austria. One of 
the most erroneous propositions advanced by Austria, however, on this 
occasion, requires especial notice. : 

It will be remembered by every one conversant with the history of 
this period, that Napoleon was the object of the most unmeasured abuse, 
for his proposition of giving Hanover to Prussia, and that Prussia was 
scarcely less censured for her willingness to accept the gift. | Neverthe- 
less, we now know that Austria, the natural ally and friend of Engiand, 
did, in the course of the negotiations to which we refer, actuaily pro- 
pose to Napoleon, through Talleyrand, that the patrimony of the king of 
England shou'd be conferred on one of the archdukes, in exchange for 
the sacrifices she was compelled to make on her southern frontiers. 

The sagacious French diplomatist listened to this unprincipled demand 
with unmixed delight, well aware how potent a means it might be con- 
verted into to embroil Austria with England, and was too skilful to crush 
at ouce the hopes of its accomplishment. He accordingly received the 
proposition with much complacency, and promised to lay it before the 
Emperor. Talleyrand had another object in protracting these negotia- 
tions. He knew that Napoleon was at the same time negotiating with- 
M. Haugwitz a treaty with Prussia at the Schoenbrunn, and that Austria 
would be muck more tractable after Prussia was put out of the question 
by the final settlement, the intelligence of which he hourly expected. 
He therefore willingly consented to the suspension of the negotiations un- 
til Prince Lichtenstein should go to the chateau at which the Emperor 
Francis was then staying, to obtain fresh instructions and enlarged pow- 
ers. Talleyrand was to wait at Brunn until his return. 

This delay, purposely created by Talleyrand, was a capital fault on the 
part of the Austrian negotiators, for what was then passing at Vienna, 
and which they oughtto have at least conjectured, if not certainly known, 
greatly aggravated the difficulties of their position. The immediate ob- 





Ject of Napoleon was to detach Prussia from the Coalition before she had 


time to recover from the terror with which the catastrophe of Austerlitz 
had struck her. Besides the advantages of bringing the Prussian arrange- 
ments to a conclusion while the Austrian negotiation was stiil pending, 
there were other reasons for accelerating the general settlement of boi 
treaties. The archdukes were advancing towards Presburg at the head 
of a hundred thousand men. The Prussian armies were assembled in 
Saxony and Franconia, and the combined forces of England and Russia 
were advancing on Hanover. Whatever might be the confidence of Na- 

leon against such a combination, it was impolitic to wait for it to col- 
ect against him. To recommence a war against all Europe in coalition, 
would at best have been a hazardous game. He therefore saw the ne- 
cessity for the same promptitude in diplomacy to which he so often owed 
his success in war. 

Napoleon, therefore, immediately on arriving at the Schoenbrunn, on 
the 13th December, 1805, sent for M. Haugwitz, and received him in the 
cabinet of Maria Theresa.” After a burst of indignation at the underhand 
proceedings which Prussia hadtaken in regard to France, and giving ut- 
terance to menaces of the disasters with which he could overwhelm her, 
now that he had got Austria and Russia off his hands, he elicited from 
M. Haugwitz an offer of an alliance, as the price of immediate reeoncilia- 
tion. Napoleon did not scruple to offer Prussia conditions, the a¢cept-} 
ance of which he knew must seriously compromise her with the other 
great powers. As she had before betrayed France to the profit of Europe, 
she was now called on to betray Europe to the profit of France. Napo- 
leon, nevertheless, did not hesitate to propose this course to the pleni- 
potentiary of Prussia, who, so far from showing any repugnancy, seemed 
enchanted to be enabled to bring back from Vienna an alliance with 
France, instead of a declaration of war. 

This interview tock place the 13th December; the treaty was reduced 
to writing on the 14th, and formally signed at the Schoenbrunn on the 
following day. 

The moment this was accomplished, Napoleon wrote to Talleyrand 
that if the Austrian negotiators did not immediately accede to the terms 
otfered, he should come without further delay to Vienna. The embar- 
rassmeut ofthe Austrian plenipotentiaries now became extreme, In re- 
sisting the demands and postponing concessions, they augmented the ex- 
igencies of the conqueror, and really increased the difficulties. Hanover 
was disposable when Talleyrand opened the negotiation—it was now 
appropriated. The Tyrol, for the surrender of which Austria claimed it, 
would now have to be giveti up without an equivalent. In short, it was 
found that even their increased powers did not meet the demands on 


| which Talleyrand was now ordered to insist; a further reference to the 


Emperor Francis was necessary, and the conference broke up and was 
adjourned to Presburg, Brunn having become unhealthy, owing to the 
noxious exhalations proceeding from the enormous number of bodies of 
men and horses in a state of decomposition on the field of battle, and the 
innumerable sick and wounded who crowded the hospitals. Talleyraad, 
after a conference with Napoleon at Vienna, finally mct the Austrian ne- 
gotiatorsat Presburg, where the treaty was concluded, amidst the ad- 
vauced posts of the two hostile armies, and signed by Talleyrand, as the 
representative of the French empire, on the 26th December. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, which occurred in a month after this event, ef- 
fected a great apparent change in the relations of France and England, 
and the advent of Mr. Fox and his party to power, offered some ground 
for expecting that a peace was not altogether impracticable. An acciden- 
tal circumstance brought about a communication between the two go- 
vernments, well calculated to mitigate feelings of mutual hostility. A 
miscreant had the ignorance and baseness to obtain access personally to 
Mr. Fox, and to propose to him to get Napoleon assassinated. Mr. Fox 
had the wretch delivered into the hands of the police, and immediately 
wrote a despatch to Talleyrand, denouncing in suitable terms the propo- 


| sition which had been made, and placing at his disposition all the means 


necessary to prosecute the author, if the thing should be regarded as 
worthy of serious notice. 


| Napoleon, sensible of this proceeding on the part of a hostile govern- 
| ment, authorised M. Talleyrand to reply to it, which he did in the fol- 


lowing terms:— 
| “I have placed before his majesty the letter of your excellency. ‘I re- 
cognize in this,’ said the Emperor, ‘the honour and virtue which have 
| always animated Mr. Fox. Thank him for me, and assure him that, 
| whether the policy of his sovereign leads to the continuance of war, or 
| quarrel, so useless to humanity, should be brought to as speedy a conclu- 
| sion as both nations ought to desire, | shall equally rejoice in the new 
| character which, by this proceeding, the war has already assumed, and 
| which is the presage of what may be expected from a cabinet in which I 
| am glad to recognise the principles of Mr. Fox, who is a man so eminent- 
ly fitted to perceive what is finest and most truly grand in affairs.’ ” 
| Mr. Fox addressed to Talleyrand a note in answer to this, conceived in 
a frank and cordial spirit, in which, without reserve or diplomatic finesse, 

he offered peace on honourable conditions, and by means, as sure as they 
| Were prompt. A correspondence ensued between these distinguished 
men, in the course of which each of them joined to their public despatches 
private letters, full of frankness and cordiality. The necessity under 
which the British government felt itself placed to insist on including Rus- 
sia in the arrangements soon appeared to constitute a formidable obstacle 
to any favourable issue, this being opposed by Napoleon. Talleyrand, 
whose dominant thought was directed towards the attainment of a dur- 
able peace, which he regarded as the highest interest of France. spared 
no exertions or persuasions to induce Napoleon to avail himself of the op- 
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portunity offered by the presence of Mr. Fox in power to conti 
Sigotiation with England. Napoleon was not ies disposed - = 
minister to avail himself of an opportunity of terminating the war : 
auspicious as it was unlooked for. Circumstances also seemed to offen 
facilities for surmounting the obstacle which had arisen. Information 
had been received from the French Consul at St Petersburgh, confirmed 
by advices from other quarters, that the Emperor Alexander, uneasy at 
the rest!te of the war, distrustful of the cabinet of St. James’s, and espe. 
cially of the personal predilections of Mr. Fox, desired the re-establich. 
ment of peace. In short, the probability of a direct negotiation bein 
opened with Russia was so strong, that it was hoped that the principle of 
a collective negotiation, on which Mr. Fox had insisted, would be re. 
nounced. 

Another incident also lent itself to foster the friendly feeling which 
had already been produced. During these negotiations an exchange of 
prisoners between France aud England was agreed upon Among the 
deténus in Paris was Lord Yarmouth, afterwards Marquis of Hertford, who 
was then, although a Tory, an intimate friend of Mr. Fox, and from his 
predilections for the Continent in general, and Paris in particular, an ar- 
dent partizan of peace. This young nobleman, who, during his deten. 
tion, had moved in the best Parisian society, was well known to Prince 
Talleyrand, who was an admirer of the English aristocracy. Talleyrand 
with his usual tact, seized this opportanity of turning his private intima. 
cies totthe public advantage. He invited Lord Yarmout h to his hotel, 
and there, in a conversation marked by the most exquisite tact, and ap- 
parent frankness, assured him that the Emperor ‘nost ardently desired 
peace, that he wished to put aside diplomatic formalities, and to agree 
frankéy on conditions mutually honourable and acceptable ; that such 
conditions could present no difficulty, inasmuch as it was no longer de- 
sired to dispute with England the possession of Malta and the Cape ; that 
the question was, therefore, narrowed to asmall compass, especially since 
Napoicon was willing to restore Hanover to George III. 

After receiving these and other confidential communications from Tal- 
leyrand, Lord Yarmouth left Paris, promising to return immediately with 
the secret of the intentions of Mr. Fox. In tact Lord Yarmouth did ac- 
cording!y return with powers from Mr. Fox, and was subsequently joined 
by Lord Lauderdale ; but notwithstanding the earnest desire of M. Tal. 
leyrand for peace, the complication of the atfairs of the Continent render. 
ed, as is well known, all these exertious abortive. 

After presiding at these various negotiations, and assisting in the cere- 
monies attending the elevation of Louis Napoleon to the throne of Hol- 
land, and Joseph to that of Naples, Talleyrand affixed his name to the 
treaty of Tilsitt, which was concluded as the consequence of the victo- 
ries of Jena, Eylau, and Friedland. Prussia and Russia were humbled, 
the Confederation of the Rhine was extended from the south to the north 
of Germany; in fine, the empire had attained the meridian of its splen. 
dour, and Napoleon reached the summit of his glory. At this dazzlin 
epoch, at a moment of unparalleled prosperity of success, M. Talleyrand 
ceased to direct the diplomacy of the empire. The signature of the treaty 
of Tilsitt was his last officialact. On the 8th of August, 1807, an imperial! 
decree announced his retirement from office, and named M. Champagny 
his successor. The following day a second decree raised him to the office 
of Vice Grand Elector, the third dignity of the empire, with a salary of 
£20,000. The office was for life. 

The retirement of the great diplomatist was nominally his own volun. 
og 4 act; how far it was really his spontaveouschoice will not be certain- 
ly known until the publication of those autobiographical memoirs, whose 
appearance is interdicted until the year 1868. 

Was he fatigued with the continual sacrifice of his own judgment, 
which the aspiring ambition of his master exacted? Was his indolence 
allured by the perspective of the magnificent sinecure which awaited 
him? Did his incomparable clearsighteduess enable him to see that Na. 
poleon, balanced on a summit, trembled and became giddy with the 
height to which he had attained? Did he, in short, anticipate at this epoch 
of grandeur, his approaching decline?’ These are questions which will 
be variously received, and to which satisfactory or conclusive answers, 
with our present information, would be impossible. However this may 
be, his retirement from affairs at such a moment gave occasion to innu- 
merable conjectures, and no one believed it to be sincerely the result of 
hisown wish. Some ascribed it to the strong disapprobation which Tal- 
leyrand entertained for the policy pursued by Napoleon respecting Spain. 
This opinion Talleyrand did not fail to encourage, and turn to account as 
soon as the course of events rendered it popular. Still it is difficult to 
render such a supposition compatible with Talleyrand’s own acts. The 
idea of imitating the policy of Louis XLV. was at least as much that of 
Talleyrand himself as of Napoleon. Yet there might have been a disa- 
agreement as to the time and manner of carrying out such a policy. 
Others ascribe iis retirement to his having opened negotiations for peace 
with England, without the cognizance of 





the Emperor: and others again 

find the cx.use in the intrigues of Fouché, his personal enemy, who labour- 

he incessantly to excite the impatience of the Emperor against his minis- 
ter, always representing the latter as assuming to himself too great a 
share in the management of affairs. 

Whatever may have produced this estrangement, it was one deeply to 
be deplored by Napoleon. ‘I'be vast ambition and great military prowess 
of Napoleon, and the unequalled good seuse, moderation, and sang froid 
of Talleyrand, seemed to be made for each other. The invention, fer- 
tility, boldness, and the impetuosity of the one were happily checked by 
the coolness, moderation, powers of deliberation, foresight, and caution of 
the other. Talleyrand knew how to throw dilatory obstacles in the way 
of the Emperor when rage and passion transported him and prompted 
precipitate measures, thus giving him the opportunity of recovering his 
tranquillity, and acting with ability and dignity. Thus he used to say, 
with some exaggeration, but much truth and infinite wit, “ The Emperor 
always compromised himself when tie was enabled to do anything a quar 

ter of an hour earlier, which [ would have induced him to postpone to a 
quarter of an hour later.””. The loss of such a counsellor was more than a 
misfortune; it was a danger 

The retirement of Talleyrand from office did not, however, produce 
personal coolness between him and the Emperor; their separation was 
only official. Their amicable relatious were maintained. He was loaded 
with honours. Next in otlicial dignity to the brother of the Emperor, he 
was Vice Grand Elector of the Empire. He was also Grand Chamber 
lain of the Imperial Court, and retained the principality of Beneventum 
which had been conterred on him after the victory of Austerlitz. 

A year after his retirement from the Hotel des Affaires Etrangéres, he 
was Called on to attend Napoleon at the celebrated interview with Alex- 
ander at Erfurth, at which the latter agreed to abaneon Spain, receiving 
iu return Moldavia and Wallachia, aud where both agreed to engage in a 
common war against Evgland, if the government of that country would 
not consent to a peace on practicable terms, and against Austria, unless 
that state should acquiesce. ‘Talleyraud attended on this occasion, not 
in a diplomatic capacity, but in his official character of Grand Chamber 
lain, and did the honours ef the imperial court at entertainments where 
kings and sovereign princes were guests, and where the fate of nations 
was decided. In the midst of these magnificent convivialities, under the 
guise of which negotiations so important were carried on, the Emperor 
telt once more the inestimable value of the counsels of his former minis- 
ter, and observed to him one day with unaffected regret, ‘* We ought 
never to have lost your aid.” This was, however, the last expression of 
accordance which passed between these illustrious men. 

Napoleon following his own counsels, or rather surrendering himself to 
the impulses of his ambition, continued the enterprises in which he was 
engaged. Hitherto the results of his measures were to enfeeble others, 
and to strengthen or at least defend himself. Now, however, he went 
further. He did not wait to be attacked, but took the initiative of of- 
fence. By his invasion of Spain he roused against him the united power 
of an entire people. By seizing and carrying away the Pope, he pro 
voked the hostility of all who still respected the ancient and powerfu!- 
principle represented by the head of the Church—a principle the full 
value and importance of which he acknowledged on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, by courting its sanction in the grand ceremonials ob 
served on that occasion. Talleyrand saw plainly the danger which he in- 
curred; he perceived the precipice to the brink of which Napoleon was 
rushing. Whatever might have been the period when he first allowed 
his opinion of the Spanish invasion to be perceived, it is quite certain 
that in 1809 he took so little trouble to dissemble the strong disapproba- 
tion he felt, that the Emperor, on his return from the Peninsula, dismissed 
him from his office of Grand Chamberlain. He was before removed from 
public affairs, and he was now estranged from the person of the Empe- 
ror. Thus was broken the last tie that connected these two distinguished 
men, of whom the one could accomplish so much while the tide of success 
lasted, and the other so much whenever reverses took place. From this 
time Talleyrand proved to be daily more and more severe in his judg- 
ments of the Emperor’s measures, and Napoleop more and more distrast 
ful of his ex-ininister of Foreign Affairs. They fell into a continual col 
iision, irritating to the diplomate and undignitied in the sovereign. Na 
poleon was averse from the malcontent, even the silent. When ralley 
rand spoke he never failed to throw bitterness into his words, «1 d if hi 
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in his mouth. From this resulted often scenes of vishense and _ 
adresse on the one part, borne always with that incomparable 1 4 Sf T 
which has become so well known on the other as to be historical. To 
menace people daily with having them shot, and es allow ep ee 
eupy a powerful and influential position, leaving all ae a . — noe 
tion in their hands, was a deplorable policy. 1t was but e + peguliveny 
course pursued by Napoleon, who, great as he was, +* not above . 
lancy, and who, governing all around him, kuew net how to yee a 
self. Not daring or probably not thinking he had mers xmegh grounds for 
severity, he always calculated on accomplishing something by we me- 
nace, and accordingly be threatened incessantly and without moderation. 
Thus he wounded, humiliated, and irritated Talleyrand without striking 
him, and actually awakened in him those views and purposes which he 
desired to prevent. Sometimes he would mingle favours with bluster. 
Thus at a moment when he showed the utmost rage against the ex-min- 
ister, having learned that he had pressing claims to auswer, owing to 
unsuccessful operations at the Bourse, he consented to purchase from 
him, at an extravagant price, a furnished hotel, and afterwards allowed 
him to take away the splendid and valuable furniture. With character- 
istic inconsistency and oe won Napoleon at the same time refused to 
pay him the rent of his Chateau at Valencay, which was engaged by the 

overnment as the residence of the exiled priaces of Spain. 

Talleyrand was thus estranged from Napoleon daring the last five years 
of the Empire, but resided in Paris, in princely splendour; for indepe .- 
dently of the wealth he had accumulated, he still held the nificent 
sinecure of the Vice Grand Electorship, with its twenty thousand pounds 
a-year. 

Tt was in 1812, that the sagacious diplomate plainly foresaw the fall of 
Napoleon. When the emperor decided on the expedition to Russia, at- 
tacking a power almost inaccessible, at the moment when he was men- 
aced on every side at home, Talleyrand saw his end fast approaching. 
England, which for ten years had never let him rest, still directed all her 
vast resources against him; Spain was on fire, and had risen to a man 
against his usurpation ;—Austria proved that maxims were more potent 
with her than marriages, and the Arch-duchess, transmuted into the Em- 
press of France, could not prevent her family from directing ull its exer- 
tions to recover the eight millions of subjects it had lost in the treaties 
Napoleon had imposed upon it. Clouds gathered, and the firmament was 
blackened on one side, but Napoleon, nevertheless, disregarding these 
presages of the storm, rushed among the snows of Russia, encountered 
the catastrophe of Moscow, and gave the signal for the commencement 
of that series of reverses, the issue of which was St. Helena. 

After the disasters of 1813, when, under the pressure of reverses, Napo- 
leon again had recourse to Talleyrand, desiring to restore him to the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, they had a long interview on this subject, 
which, however, was attended with no result. Whether the sagacious 
ex-minister saw that the situation of the emperor was desperate, or that 
he proposed sacrifices to obtain peace, which Napoleon was indisposed to 
make, or whether, in fine, Talleyrand was unwilling to link hunself to 
the falling furtunes of the Empire, cannot now be ascertained; but it is 
certain, that the distrust with which these eminent individuals had begun 
to regard each other, was augmented, and that this abortive attempt to 
come to an understanding was followed by more numerous aallies of 
temper on the part of the one, and the utterance, in private, of more 
biting sarcasm on the part of the other than belore. om 

During the two years which preceded the fall of the Empire, it has 
been alleged, and to a greater or less extent credited, that Talleyrand in- 
trigued with the Bourbons to bring about the Restoration. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no proof, andthe circumstances of the time, combined with 
the character and previous life of Talleyrand, afford an explaaation of his 
conduct sufficiently satisfactory to render the supposition of treason aud 
conspiracy gratuitous, and in the case of so cautious a statesman, in a high 
degree improbable. Let us consider for a moment the relative position 
of the emperor and his ex-minister at this epoch. 

In the descent which preceded his fall, there were two moments at 
which Napoleon might, with honvur, have made terms with the allies, 
first at Prague, betore the disaster ai Leipsic, und secondly at Frankfort, 
before the troops of the Coalition had crossed the French frontier. At 
Prague, besides the integrity of France, within its natural geographical 
limits, he might have retained a part of the territories he had conquered 
in Europe. At Frankfort, he might have secured France within those 
limits which nature seems to have assigned to her. The propositions 
made at Frankfort by Prince Metternich, in the name of Austria; by 
Lord Aberdeen in the name of England; by M. Nesselrode, in the name 
of Russia; and by Prince Hardenberg, in the name of Prussia, which bore 
date the 10th November, 1813, were to the effect that the “ Allied Sove- 
reigns were agreed in the opinion that France ought to be preserved in 
her integrity, and that they were willing that her territory should be 

bounded by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees.’’ They declared 
that they desired to establish a lasting peace, and the equilibrium of Eu- 
-~_ upon the basis of the independence of all the great states By land 
ad sea, 

This proposal was made with the condition of being accepted in twen- 
ty-four hours, and before that time had elapsed the sovereigns repented 
of its moderation, truly concluding that they were in a condition to ex- 
tort better terms, aud to impose more severe humiliation on him who had 
exacted such frequent and severe sacrifices from them. Napoleon mean- 
while was not able to bring himself to accept such conditions with the 
prescribed promptitude, nor in the unqualified terms in which they were 
proposed. He did, however, accept them, but not in time. His reluc- 
tance to renounce in such sweeping terms territories which had cost so 
much blood and treasure, aud the acquisition of which had surrounded 
his new throne with such splendour, and toabandon to the caprice of the 
Allies so many princes whom he had created, naturally enough gave oc- 
casion for delay, duriug which the forces of the enemy passed the frcn- 
ter, penetrated into France, and the negotiations were transferred to 
Chatillon sar-Seine. 

Here the Frankfort propositions were withdrawn, and it was proposed 
that France should be reduced to her ancient limits, and exposed through- 
out a frontier of one hundred and fifty leagues to the incursicns of tor- 
eign powers. Napoleon received this proposition with a storm of indig- 
nation. He declared that it would degrade France to a secondary pow- 
er; that it would not even place her, relatively to other states, in the po- 
sition she held in 1792; for all other chief states since that epoch had 
been strengthened end enlarged. Nothing would thus be allowed to 
France to balance the partition of Poland, the destruction of the ecclesi- 
astical sovereignties of Germany, or the acquisitions of England in the 
East. He wrote from his bivouack between the Seine and Marne to his 
plenipotentiary, the Duke of Vicenza:—“ I have received,” said he, * the 
Propositions which you have sent to me There is not a Frenchman 
whose blood would not boil with indignation at them. . . I am so 
moved by those infamous Proposals, that I feel myself dishonoured in 
being thrown into a situation in which it is possible that they could be 
made to me. 1 would rather lose Paris iteelt than see such propositions 
made to the French people, and should much prefer to see the Bourbons 
restored to the throne on reasonable conditions.” 

_He felt that the acceptance of such conditions was incompatible with 
his antecedents. A soldier of fortune elevated to a throne, is nothing if 
he be not great. Humbled by defeat, and deprived of hisonly prestige by 
such a treaty, he would lose the authority necessary for command. He 
wauted what the old families which governed Europe had, the support 
of ages past. In a moment of distress they could afford to surrender, 
having centuries of possession and the records of history to fall back upon. 
Their political authority was not identified with their possession of ter- 
ritory. Its basis was habit and memories, and not victories. The origin, 
the principle, and the foundation of the imperial throne of France was 
victory. Losing its greatness, it lost its legitimacy. Napoleon felt this. 
He might have stopped in his ascent—iu his fall it was impossible. 

Jn accordance with these sentiments, he wrote to his plenipotentiary 
= the 19th January :—* If the ancient limits of France are proposed, I 

ave one of three farts to take, either to fight and conquer, or to fight 
ee! ae in fine, if the nation will not support ine, to abdi- 
yes A. ot — o “ps4 38 weg a ancient limits is inseparable 

Sata e ion “ ot aye rons.’ Vhat he thus euounced he did. 
on or vok this memvurable campaign, one of the most splendid of his 

Splendid career, not like that of Italy, in youth, in an enemy’s country, 
in @ season of success, full of hope, with a single enemy before him; but 
under the pressure of age, on the territory of France, before invading ar- 
mies, in the midst of revolt, with a broken prestige, and before Europe 
in cualition. Yet never was his activity greater—his will more decided 
—his soul more proud—his genius more grand—his victories more glo- 
ee. yet more fruitless. His star, before disappearing, shed a dazzling 

ustre,. . 
b Gaining victory without success, and exposing himself to the storm of 

attle without falling, he adopted the remaining alternative which he had 
proposed to himself—he abdicated. 

ial a during this period that Talleyrand has been charged with se- 
‘ y plotting the overthrow of Napoleon. That he had, throagh the in- 

‘ervention of parties in hig conf 


idence, held communications with the 
allied powers . 


THe Atvion. 


SL 


form a just estimate of his conduct at this time, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that Talleyrand never devoted himseif to the personal interests or as- 
cendancy of any sovereign. Having passed through numerous revolu- 
tions, and having been called to serve his country under a succession of 
sovereigns, which followed one another not by any recognised right of 
succession, but by a series of emeutes and coups d'etat, Talleyrand gave 
each of them his co-operation as the heads of the state, de facto, rather 
than as the possessors of any legitimate claim upon his allegiance. He 
regarded them as the temporary depositories of the national authority, 
and as such entitled to his aid, as a citizen, so long as they possessed the 
confidence of the nation, and exercised in fact, the supreme power. It 
must be remembered that divine right and hereditary claims had ceased 
to be acknowledged, and if the latter had been reproduced in the eleva- 
tion of Napoleon to the imperial throne, it then only emanated from the 
people, was only acknowledged as a matter of expediency, and might, of 
course, be renounced by the authority which bad created it. Talleyrand, 
in a word, gave to the government de facto, for the time being, his servi- 
ces. He was not sufficiently devoted to the imperial regime to desire to 
maintain it longer than its continuance seemed conducive to the good of 
the country; and in the position affairs had assumed at the epoch we re- 
fer to, the question appeared to be clearly enough reduced to this, whe- 
ther Napoleon was to be sacrificed to France, or France to Napoleon. 

To be continued. 


—@~—— 
LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 


MR. R. MONCTON MILNES, 


It is very rarely that we find men successful in the House of Commons, 
who have made any reputation for themselves in other pursuits. Such 
men form the exception, indeed, rather than the rule. Distinguished 
barristers are almost invariably bad parliamentary orators. Lord Brough- 
am and Sir William Follett were, no doubt, brilliant exceptions; but 
they therefore serve to make the failures of others more remarkable. 
Literary meu, too, seldom make a great figure in the House of Commons. 
Neither Sir Edward Bulwer, nor his brother Henry, ever commanded 
much attention there; and although Mr. Disraeli is now one of the 
acknowledged orators of the day, it has only been after a long course of 
self-tuition that he has succeeded in obliterating the traces of his early 
failures. Poets have been the most unfortunate of all. Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd occurs at once as an instance. With all his admitted talent, and 
despite some brilliant orations he delivered on more than one important 
question, he could never attain parliamentary influence. His tone was 
too exalte, his language too good for the average comprehension ; the 
very same composition which as an essay would have been admired, was 
as a speech voted a bore. ; 

We cannot except Mr. Moncton Milnes from this unlucky category. 
Considering his unquestionable abilities, remembering the evidences of 
determination of purpose which he has displayed since he has been in 
parliament, and Galing back at some of the speeches he made in the 
earlier part of his career, we cannot but feel surprised that he has not 
taken a more decided position. But he has now been ten years a mem- 
ber of parliament, without having achieved a single decisive success as 
a legislator or as an orator, without having succeeded in attaching that 
weight or interest to his opinions or conduct, which have been secured 
by men far his inferiors in ability. The names of some mere men of bu- 
siness are familiar with the public, and they are themselves in the way 
to high official promotion, while Mr. Milnes is never spoken of as a man 
likely to rise in the State, or to render himself permanently useful or im- 
portant. On the other hand, there is the brilliant example of Mr. Smythe 
to show that the imputation of the possession of talents of being addicted 
to the literary pursuits, and above all, of being a poet—dangerous though 
such imputations may be in this commercial country—is no bar to either 
popular esteem or official promotion Mr. Milnes ought long since either 
to have been a member of some administration, or, at least, to have stood 
high among those who might be called upon to serve the State. But he 
is im no such condition. He has no direct party ties, yet has not made 
for himself a strong independent position. It would be difficult to per- 
suade any one who has attentively observed the honourable gentleman’s 
career, that this proceeds from any indifference to public honour, or any 
want of personal ambition. He has wilfuily neglected opportunities, 
aud having done so, he has been unable to make new ones, when caprice 
or a sudden fit of activity has led him to desire to do so. 

But do we, therefore, undervalue the abilities of Mr. Milnes? Would 
we assume that non-success in the House of Commons is any proof of 
inferiority? Do we even assert that Mr. Milnes could not attain that 
success, and triumphantly too, if he were so minded? By no means. 
| When all the visible evidences of success,—applause, and official promo- 
tion, are attainable by the mere red-tape men, it would be anfair to try a 
man ef originality and unusual intellectual powers like Mr. Milnes by 
any such standard. It would be equally unfair in his case to say that he 
could not easily shoot far a-head of this class of politicians, and beat 








grvouty put, and the whole speech is powerfully argued and full of apt 
illustrations. 
In 1840, he supported Sir Robert Inglis in his motion for Church Ex: 


tension, upon the broad ground that the voluntary system was totally in- 
adequate to supply the spiritaal wants of the community. There were 
evils, he said, in our social system, with which the voluntary system was 


totally incompetent to grapple. The defect of that system was, that 
when in our social state ws were going on from bad to worse, the volun- 
tary system took no notice of it. Mr. Milnes also supported the measure 
for National Education under the guidance of the Church. He supported 
Sir R. Peel’s Income-tax, and his liberal measures towards aeoie espe- 
cially the Maynooth-bill and the Colleges-bill. In supporting the former, 
he made a bold defence of the principle of acting on eupodiqncy——thas 
bugbear of old-fashioned politicians. He openly avowed his belief that 
expediency was the best principle of political action, and defended his 
opinion on good philosophical grounds. His speeches on the Roman 
Catholics have always been remarkably liberal and bold. He deserves 
the more credit for them, because they were made against the bigoted 
prejudices of a large portion of his constituents. In supporting the 
Maynooth-bill, he declared that he was ready to lose his seat if that was 
to be the consequence of his supporting a liberal policy towar(s the Ro- 
man Catholics. And he soon after went down to his constituents at 
Pontefract, that they might bite if they chose, having shown their teeth. 
However, they did not think proper to call on him to resign. He was for 
a Ten-hours’-bill, and when Sir R. Peel’s government was shaken by the 
adverse vote of the House of Commons on that question, he was one of 
those Conservative members who had the courage to refuse to stulti 
themselves by rescinding their former votes. He supported Sir R Peel's 
Corn-bill of 1846, but avewing his belief that he was not the man te 
propose it. It was only because Lord J. Russell had refused to take the 
government that he considered Sir R. Peel justified. 

In questions of foreign policy Mr. Milnes takes great interest. Havi 
travelled much in various parts of the world, he has studied such subjects 
in their true aspects. He often takes part in debates on foreign policy, 
and almost invariably throws a new light derived from his personal ex- 
perience, on the topics discussed. Here, as in home politics, Mr. Milnes 
1s always found to be on the side of human advancement and freedom 
Yet he is no mere theorist. He would not sacrifice the solid advantages 
of established ‘government, however imperfect, to vague aspirations after 
an unattainable liberty. With the cause of Poland, however, he has 
always sympathised. Whenever there have been debates in the House 
of Commons on the affairs of that country, Mr. Milnes has been among 
the loudest and boldest of those who have protested against the conduct 
of the despotic powers ; nor has he been the least eloquent of those able 
advocates of the Poles who have been called into activity in this country 
by the spirit of freedom. On the other hand, he has always desired to 
see peace maintained on the Continent; and he was very earnest in de- 
precating Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic evolutions some years since, by 
which that great benefit to the world was perilled. Speaking un that 
subject on one occasion, he put his case tersely and forcibly wien he 
said that “ an armed peace is a peace without its profits,—a war without 
its stimulants, or any of those concomitant circumstances that make it 
endurable.” 

Mr. Milnes sometimes makes speeches so superior in quality, as to 
make it more to be regretted that he should not have assumed a higher 
position in the House of Commous. Whatever subject he takes up he re- 
gards it philosophically. He does not drag it down to the level of the 
party passions of the hour, but rather seeks to lift up his auditors to the 
tull height of which the argument is capable. In common with many of 
the younger members of the House, he chafes under the sublimated me- 
diocrity which rules in contemporary politics. He would wish to see our 
statesmen take a firmer grasp of their position, knowing the true situation 
of things better, and being inspired by loftier aims. He would rather 
tnat they left off timidly paddling along the shore of legislative disco- 
very, and struck boldly out into the open sea, with science for their guide 
and the compass of good intentions. He is, to some extent, imbued with 
the Continental doctriues of centralization, but without going the full 
length of our economists. He has not yet been able to bring himself to 
deny the common claims of human nature. It is very fortunate for him 
that his party have for some years been more or less in a transition state, 
and that he has been able to speak his mind with a freedom which a few 
years ago might have been dangerous to the general union. For, acci- 
dent made him a Tory,—sentiment, a Liberal. All that is comprehensive 
and statesmanlike in the old creed of his party he adopts with avidity, 
but always with a lurking preference for some of the most cherished 
opinions of those to whom he has been nominally opposed. He was at 
one time put forward by Sir Rebert Peel asa pawn, to indicate his game ; 
and a more favourable specimen of an enlightened Conservative could 
not be found. At another period, he allowed himself to be partially 
identified with the Young England party ; and in point of talent, the as- 
sociation was a natural one; but his opinions and their’s could not long 
amalgamate. There was too decided a tendency to absolutism in their 





them on their own ground. Then how to account for his anomalous po- 
sition? Why do we find a man like Mr. Disraeli (who grossly failed on 
his tirst appearance, which Mr. Milnes never did), one of the leaders of 
a party; or a man like Mr. Smythe, who has only been half the time he 
has been in parliament, having held an under-secretaryehip, and likely 
hereafter to be still further promoted; and yet see Mr. Milnes lagging 
behind in the race, with no defined position and no apparent probabilicy 
of his taking any? The only explanation we can give is, that he labours 
uader some constitutional tendency to indolence, which prevents him 
trom vigorously following up any particular object; unless, indeed, the 
imaginative faculty be too strong in him to allow of his sufficiently iden- 
tifying himself with the more commonplace realities of political affairs. 
That he would succeed were he resolutely to persevere, we do not hesi- 
tate to affirm. 


Another reason why he has not long since taken a higher position may 
have been that his mind is so much elevated above political passions, that 
he cannot be an efficient ally of the party. In this respect he differs from 
Mr. Disraeli and others, who have displayed superior parliamentary tal- 
ents. Asa politician he may be described as a liberal Conservative; one 
who would, perhaps, be prepared to go further than even the professed 
Liberals themselves. Thinkers of this class would realise all the plea- 
sures of legislation, without incurring its responsibilities ; they deal pro- 
fusely in propositions, which, however well they may read in a speech, 
would be very dangerous if embodied in an act of parliament. Mr. 
Milnes usually deals, from preference, in the abstract truths of political 
science, and does not show a disposition to make compromises of details. 
Hence, he is not so much in favour with statesmen as are men of a more 
plastic, or, as they have it, of a more practical nature. Mr. Milnes has 
been so far a party-man, that he has supported with tolerable consistency 
the politics of Sir Robert Peel; but he seems to have done so rather 
because the liberal regen wn | suited his own views than from any special 
obligation of fealty to a leader. , 


The speeches of Mr. Milnes are always distinguished by mach thought, 
o’tou by great vigour and originality. At times they have been so good, 
they have arrived so near the point of excellence, as to make one regret, 
that a little more pains should not have been bestowed on them, so as to 
render them more perfect. But even with their occasional looseness, 
both of thought and phraseology, they are still superior to the majority of 
the speeches delivered in parliament. Many a wordy and tedious har- 
angue of pompous placemen, which is reported with a slavish accuracy 
of word-catching, might be dispensed with in favour of a speech from 
Mr. Milnes, who only receives abbreviated honours. One of the best 
speeches he ever made was one of his earliest, It was delivered in 1839, 
againsta motion for the Ballot. Besides being a most able argument on 
the question, it contained some passages worthy of being remembered. 
Speaking of the constitution of this country, he said that ours was not a 
written charter—that our political system was the offspring of time, and 
the disciple of necessity. The nationality of ages and the habits of 
generalizing were not to be merged in the most ingenious ballot-box of 
which philosopliers or mechaniclans ever dreamed. It was no common- 
place cant to call the ballot-box un-English. It was “ un-English,” not 
with reference to any fanciful analysis of national character, not as incon- 
sistent with a traditionary idea of what Englishmen ought to be rather 
than what they are, but un-English so far [and this was all they had to do 
with] as to prevent the powers of it from working harmoniously and co- 
ordiuately with the other parts of our social and political organization. 
Again, in reference to the cry that the ballot should be tried as an exper- 
iment only, he said that there was no such thing iu political science as a 
pure and simple experiment. If an experiment failed, there was no going 
back. Every act of legislation went far beyond what was apparent at 
the time of its enactment. If the ballot were granted and it failed, 





ulterior views. He found it more in accordance with his opinions and 
predilections to follow Sir Robert Peel; and, as we have said, he gave 
that statesman a general, though not an invariable support. But the ori- 
ginal leaven of Liberalism became apparent when Lord John Russell 
cameinto power. He immediately published a declaration, which had 
omnes effect at the time, that he was prepared to “ give the Whigs a fair 
trial.’ 

The fault of Mr. Milnes’ speeches is their inconclusiveness. With the 
exception of the speech on the Ballet, already referred to, we do not re- 
member one address of his, on a great topic, which is thoroughly well 
argued from beginning to end, or which, from any sustained declama- 
tory power or careful use of oraterical art, was calculated to produce a 
permanent effect. It may be an erroneous impression, but he appears to 
us, of late years, to have been too indolent to perfect any thing. His 
speeches abound in theraw material both of statesmanship and eloquence. 
They display a thorough comprehensior of the subject, and occasionally 
present brilliant passages; but as a whole they want coherency, and 
there is none of that symmetry which so charms in the perusal of a speech 
by Mr. Smythe or Mr. Macaulay, and which allies the argument to the 
sympathies and the memory by a new tie, independent of the reasoning 
faculty. There are constantly provoking evidences of carelessness. He 
allows himself to be drawn aside from the course of his argument by irre- 
levantmatier. A paradox is to him an irresistible temptation, and, al- 
though he has a considerable command of humour, his attempts to be 
comic usually fail, simply because he will not take the pains to make his 
sallies neat and pungent. Any one to whom reputation was precious, 
and fame agreeable, might secure both by going over Mr. Milnes’ speech- 
es, and re-casting the ideas in a more attractive form. There is the stuf 
of an orator in him were he only in earnest. The worst part of the affair 
is, that Mr. Milnes seems to be growing less careful of the conditions of 
success every year. He has ratherdeclined than advanced in the opinion 
ot the House since his first efforts secured him respect and atteation. 
Yet it ought not to be so, for his mind bas not retrograded. Nor was he 
an impostor in the first instance, like some of those distinguished-extin- 
guished, who come out with a flash and go in again ingloriously. - 

Mr. Milnes, like Mr. Macaulay, at first sight disappoints you. In his 
physical aspect he belies his reputation as a poet and a man of intellect,— 
a reputation in his case well-deserved. Personally, he is by no means 
distinguished. Scarcely above the middle height, too stout for his size, 
and rather heavy in his aspect and gait, he would be overlooked at first, 
in an assembly where there are so many men of a commanding exterior 
as inthe House of Commons. Nor, ut a glance, do the face and head, as 
with Mr. Macaulay, correct the first impression. But they improve on 
examiuation. Although the features are irregular,—the nose too prone 
on the lips, which are disproportionably large, the chin very massive, till 
the whole face approaches somewhat to that which, if we are to judge 
from their sculpture, would seem to have been the Egyptian ideal,—and 
although there is generally a heaviness in the aspect, it is all redeemed 
when you contemplate the broad, high, intellectual forehead, and the full 
deep eye, which tells of habitual thought. An expression of sternness 
prevails in the countenance; but it is a habit of the features, rather than 
of the mind. The little unconscious actions, which often betray the char- 
acter, confirm tha tale told by his speeches. Careless, even almost to 
sloveuliness in his dress, he looks and acts like a man to whom it is too 
much trouble to make up forthe world. He moves indolently ; lounges, 
as if without a purpose; bas brief fits of activity, and long intervals of 
qu’escence ; in short, looks like one who might be happy, if he bad only 
something to do. That delightful dreaminess of existence which is part 
of the poet’s birthright, no one would deprive him of; but when a yidines 





chooses to be a member of parliament, new duties are imposed on him, 
especially if Nature has blessed him with unusual talents. He must bean 
active werking man, in direct relations with the world, however me- 


there would then be a cry for universal sullrage. Thus we should go on, | chanical and common-place it mayseem. Asa speaker, Mr. Milnes fully 
from change to change, from disease to remedy aud remedy to disease, | bears out this suspicion of habitual indolence. Whether the defect be 
until all that was vigorous and stable in our social institutions was ex-| Within or external, whether it be want of earnestness or want of aelf- 
hausted, until all natural influences or lawful rights be distorted or de-j| training, the elfect is the same, He never exercises balf the influence he 


stroyed, and notning be left us but that unmitigated discontent which is | desires to have, or a tithe of what he is capable of. The word slovenly 
» aad even with the Bourbons, must be admitted; but to] at once the child and the parent of revolution. These passages are vi-| would be scarcely too strong as applicd to some of his speeches. His 
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voice is thick aud monotonous, only because he will not take the trouble 
to modulate it; his action is either ungainly or ungracelul, when it is not 
wholly nugatory, because he will not study the graces of personal deli- 
very. The best proof of his short-comings in these respects is, that in 
= of his deficiencies and wilful negligence of the little arts which are 

ae, as a matter of courtesy even, to an audience, he sometimes produces, 
by detached portions of his speeches, powerful effects. 

Of Mr. Milnes’ productions as a poet we could speak at length, were 
this a fitting place, and should not fear having to use terms of qualified 
praise, still less of dispraise. Some of them have already been noticed in 
this periodical. They abound in beauties of the highest order. Mr. 
Milnes isa poet. That is the best and truest criticism we can give. 

As a public man, Mr. Milnes may yet do much more than he has done. 
He has not fulfilled his mission. His talents were not given him to be 
allowed to rust in inglorious idleness. These are not times when such 
men as he can be dispensed with. The reign of the placeman will not 
last for ever. More powerful and comprehensive minds are wanted tu 
grapple with the difficulties and dangers which the fature already shad- 
ows forth. Mr. Milnes will have to bear his share of the general 
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**I never heard nv more after that, I was so taken a-back, and me with 
my old working-clothes on, looking like Old Scratch himself; but on he 
went, foaming and roaring like a (rishet, and klomping, klomping round 
on the board floor, and waving his arms like a wmdmill. ThinksI to 
myself, This is what I call an indictment, and they are a-going to send 
me to the guard-house as sure as the world; and then I looked first at 
the sergeant, and then at Thirteen-pence, and I seed I could pitchfork 
them fellows out of the window as easy as a sheaf of wheat ; but then 
there was the governor. If I was tv lay hands on him, even in self-de- 
fence, I knew it would be rebellion, besides going agin the grain, for 1 
ama loyal man,and so was my father before me; and besides that, I 
warn’t sure I could handle him either, if I was to try. Then I me 
I'd make arun for it, and if [ had known the way, I thinkI should; but 
what inthe world can you do in a house that has as many doors in it 
a’most as there are days inthe year? So I made up my mind to face it 
like a man. 

“¢ Governor,’ says I, ‘ will you just answer me one question 7” 

“Silence, Mr. Balcom!’ says he ; ‘1 have nothing to say to you.’ 

« « Man alive,’ says I, ‘ dv you call all this saying nothing? Besides, 





burden. Asyet, he has not fulfilled his early promise. But there is still | mY name ain’t Balcom, and never was, I tell you. You have got in a 


time. 


THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


Here the little man in black, though evidently accustomed to these 
rough, rustic remarks, appeared to wince under their application before 
strangers, and e an attempt to turn the conversation by taking a let- 
ter out of his pocket-book and asking Richardson “ if he would do him 
the favour to allow him to make him the medium of trausmitting it to Hali- 
fax, having unfortunately forgotten to deliver it himself.” ; 

“ Which means, in plain English,” said Stephen, ‘‘you fetched it back 
by mistake. Why the devil can’t you talk plain? There is nothing like 
homespun talk and homespun cloth for a farmer. I’ll take a hundred of 
them, if youlike. Let’s see it?” cP aed 

He then took the letter and examined the address, and reversing it, 
looked at the seal and returningit, saying.— ; 

“ Open that letter and read it to me, or [ cant take it. I’ve made a vow 
never to carry a paper fur any man, unless I know what’s in it. I got 
into an awful scrape once by carrying a letter that had a wafer in it to 
Sir Hercules Sampson, the governor that use to be here a good while 
ago. I'll tell you how it was, so that you may see it ain’t because I don’t 
want to oblige you, but just to keep out of a scrape myself when [ know 
Lam well off. Que fall, just as I was a starting from home for Halifax 
in a vessel loaded with apples and cider 1 raised on my own farm, and 
the matter of five hundred boxes of smoked herrings (which L caught 
and cured myself); who should come along but Pete Balcom, with a 
letter in his hand. : 

“<Steve,’ says he, ‘just leave this at Government House, will you, 
that’s a good fellow, as soon as you arrive in tuwn, and I will do as much 
for you some other time ?’ 

“* Certainty,’ says 1; ‘ but, as my hands are sort of dirty, do you take 
my pocket-book out of my jacket and stow it away snug,’ and he did so. 
Well, one day, after I got to Halifax and unloaded the vessel, as I was 
a-going along the street with my working clothes on who should I see 
a-galloping sheng from parade but the governor and a couple of other 
officers, with their spurs ajaugling, and their swords a-dangliug, and 
their plumes g-nodding, talking and a-laughing away like any thing. 
Thinks [, I'll just follow en to Government House and give Pete Bal- 
com's letter to one of his hired men. So away I goes into one of the great 
stone gates, and there was trees, and gravel-walks, and litile bushes, and 
a sort of garden-looking place, and a gréat big front door. So I backed 
out and went up the hill and turned into t’other gate, and, as I am a liv- 
ing sinner, there was another pleasure-garden-looking place, and a front 
door there, too Thinks I, Goodness me, where's the back porch that 
common folks like me go into! These places are only meant for great 
men and office-seekers, like our friend Broadcloth ong So I took a 
circuit all round the house, till I came back to where I started from, like 
a fellow lost in the woods, when I saw abaker drive in. Come, say, I to 
myself, 1’ll ax no questions, for that looks as if you did not know; but I’ll 
just follow old Dough, for where the bread goes he that raised the flour 

us arightto go also. Well, out he jumps from his cart, and takes a bas- 
ket of loaves on his arms, and dives down an iron railing alongside of the 
street-door, and I after him. Though he knew the way and I didn” I 
kept close by to him for all that; for a man that can overhaul a moose 
ain’t easy left behind by a baker chap, Iteli you. Well, we no sooner 
got into the lower regions than Sixpenny Loaf lays down his basket, up 
with his whip, knocks at the door, and off like a shot, leaving me and the 
basket there. 

“* Hullo,’ said I, ‘ Mister, deliver your own freight yourself, will you 
if you please? it’s enough for me to hand ia Pete Balcom’s letter. And 
besides, I am a stranger here.’ : 

‘‘ But crack went the whip, and away went the wheels; and the only 
answer I got was, ‘Come in.’ So I opened the docr, and there was a lit- 
tle thin old lady, with spectacles on and her two daughters handsomely 
dreased. Mother was writing in a big buok thut looked to me like a 
merchant’s ledger, and the two young women were making a bit of carpet 
with coloured yarns, in a small-sized quilting-frame. ThinksI to myself 
{ won’t say nothing about that trick the fellow played me with the, 
bread. If he don’t choose to stop for his pay, he may go without it. So 
says i, 

“Marm, I've a letter for the governor, that a neighbour of mine, one 
Pete Balcom, asked me to leave here for him :” and I out pocket-book 
and gave it to her, and she handed it to one of the galls, who went out to 
hand it to some one else. 

“Take a chair and sit down,” said old mother, quite sociable-like. 
“ Be 80 good as to wait a moment, perhaps his excellency the gover- 
rw: may have an answer for you ;” and then she went on writing as be- 

ore. 

“That must have been the housekeeper you saw,” said Miss Lucy, 
with the patronising air of a person that thinks they know the world; 
“and what you call bits of carpet in frames, was rug-work.” 

“I don’tknow who the plague she was,” said Stephen, “ nor don’t care. 
i never saw her before, and [ never want to see ber again.” 

“Well, a9 | was a-saying, that gave me time to cast my eye round 
and think a bit upon things iu general ; and when I see'd these nice- 
dressed women, and well-furnished room, and flowers, and what not, thinks 
1, if this is your kitchen room what must your parlour be? And then J 
looked at my clothes all covered with dust, a little more nor half-worn, 
and looking none the better for the tar of the vessel. 1 won't say I wish- 
ed for broadcloth, for I didn’t, but I did long for my new suit of home- 
spun, for I feel surt of proud of it, seeing I raised the stuff, and my old 
woman wove it, and made it, as I said before. Well, justthen in came a ser- 
vant with a pair of red breeches on, and gold garters, and white stockings 
pulled up tight over a pair of legs about as big as as big as what 
shall I say ? why, about as big as your broomsticks, Broadcloth. The 
fellow looked as much like a gentleman, and as well dressed as an eddy- 

ong, or chaplain, or whatever they call them, and as impudent too ; 

jor says he, * Follow me!” quite shert, like achap that has received so 
many orders that he begins to think at last that he a a right to give them 
himself. 
nor’s kitchen-ro m, for every thing get’s sarcy that’s well-fed and has nu- 
thing to do, Well, he takes me through a long stone passage, as cold as 
the nateral ice-house on Granville Mountain, and as dark too, then upa 
pair of stairs, and then turn to the right, and then to the left, and then to 


, 








the right again, as folks tell you when you don’t know the road. __It sort | 


of crossed my mind as I followed the critter, who seemed most too lazy 
to carry his shoes, I suppose the governor is going to offer me a glass of 
grog for fetching that letter, aud that I’ll take, for that’s sociable and 
civil-like, though I wouldn’t take all the money in his house, for that’s 
mean and don’t become Homespun. At last Breeches showed me into a 


large unfurnished room, without a carpet ora curtain, as bare as my | 


thrashing-floor, with nothen in it but two unstuffed wooden s fas, and a 
table with a large writing-book and an inkstand onit. On one side sat 
@ sergeant with his sword on, and on the other a thirteen-penny soldier 
with hie baggonut on, and there he left me standing inthe middle of the 
room, without saying as much as, By your leave, or any thing else. In 


less than half-a-minute out come the governor, a great tall, thin, bony 
man, like myself. with a bald 


bigeword b 
he had hie hat with his white feathers in his hand. 


“* How dare you hand me such a letter as that, Mr. Balcom?’ said 


“ *Goverror!’ says I. 
“* Bilence,’ says he. ‘ It admits of no excuse.’ 


. 


Thinks 4, Natur is natur, whether it’s on a farm or ina gover- At other times they said he wert to cliat at old Milner’s (not old Tom’s | lapped cross it in places. 


’ ald head, a nose as big as a brass kuocker, and 
@ pair of eyes as sharp, bright, aud wicked, as a Lucifer’s, with his great 
y his side, and his spurs on, jistas I saw him in the street, only 


' wrong pew, you may depend.’ 
side What the devil is your name, then?’ says he. 
“* Why, folks call me Stephen Richardson when I am at home,’ says 


‘1; ‘and I know no more about that letter than the man in the moon. I 
; only brought it just to oblige you and Pete Balcom.* 


THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR JUDGE BELER’S GHOST. 


“* Why didn’t you tell me that before ?’ says he. 

““* Because you wouldn’t let me,’ says I. 

“ With that he half turned and waved his hand, and the sergeant and 
the soldier sprung forward, and as I thought they were a-going tor to seize 
me, and I knowed I hadn’t done nothing wrong, except not dressing my- 
self decent, I stepped back as quick as wink two paces, and squared 
off. , 
“*Stop!’ says I. ‘The first man that lays a hand on me, I'll level 
him as flat as a pancake; so stand clear.’ 

“ The governor laughed right out at that, and the two soldiers opened 
the front door to let me out, instead of leading me all round by the kit- 
chen, the way I came in ; aud up steps Sir Hercules, and says he,— 

“* You are a fine, manly fellow, and I admire your spirit. I wish [had 
a battalion ofsuch menas youare. I am very sorry tor the mistake. I 
beg your pardon,’ and soon. 

“Well, when a great man like a governor condescends that way to 
humble himself to a poor man, to say he begs his pardon, it kind of over- 
comes you, and cools you down as quick as acup of water does a kettle 
of boiling maple sap. 

**T don't blame you a morsel,’ says I, ‘governor; but I blame Pete 
Balcom, though ; he hadn't ought to have made a fool of me after that 
fashion. This is the first office ever | filled in my life, and that was noue 
of my seeking, being a letter-carrier; and when! get home I’l! give Pete 
Balcom the first quarter’s salary in the shape of as good a licking as ever 
he got since he was born, and then L’ll resign the commission.’ 

“*No, no, my good friend,’ said the governor, patting me gocd-natur- 
edly on the shoulder, ‘ pray dun’t break the peace; I should be very sor- 
ry to be the cause of any further annoyance to you.’ 

“ But [ didn’t promise him, for when I promise I keep my word ; and 
beside, he sort of looked at me as if he wouldn’t care much if I did give 
him a quilting. Well, the first time I met Mister Pete Balcom after I 
returned home, I just up and says,— 

“* Pete,’ says 1, ‘ what was in that letter of yours that you gave me to 
take to the governor?’ 

“* What is that to you?’ says he. 

“*Ttisa good deal to me,’ I said; ‘ for 1 want to know what sort of 
business [ was a partner in?’ 

“** Well, ask about and find out,’ said he quite sarcy. 

“«V'll getit out of you as I get my wheat out of the ear, by thrashing 
it out,’ says. ‘So here’sat you;’ and I turned to, and I gave him such 
a tanteening as he never bad since he was raised, 1 know. The postage 
of that letter came toa round sum, you may depend. 1 got sued for an 
assault, was dragged through two courts, and got cast in ten pounds’ 
damage, and twenty pounds’ cost; and what's more, after all, never found 
out to this day what wasin that letter. Since then I’ve made a vow never 
to carry a paper for any man, unless he first shows me what’s in it. If 
you don’t think proper, therefore, to break the seal of that one, and read 
it to me, you may send it by some one else, and there is au end of it.” 

After some general and desultory conversation, my friend Barclay re- 
lated the particulars of an apparition that had been much talked of at 
Halifax lately; and for the purpose of drawing out a story from Richard- 
son, which he knew he was very fond of telling, asked him if he believed 
in the existence of ghosts? 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Stephen; “I didn’t used to oncet upon a 
time, but I’ve larned better now. Iam not a man that’s easily darnted. 
A feller that’s had a fair stand up fight with a she-bear weighing six bun- 
dred weight, and nothing but a jack-kuife in his fist to defend himeelf 
with, as | have, and killed her too-—ay, and skinned her afterwards, 
dou’t deserve to be called acoward, I know. I warn’t brought up inthe 
woods to be scared by an owl, I tell you; and, therefore, what I say I’ll 
stand to. Ihave see’d a ghost, ay, and fit with a ghost, too; and look 
here’ (and undoing his cravat he exhibited the back part of his neck), 
“look here, there’s the marks of its teeth,—that I shall carry to the grave 
with me. Itwas old Judge Beler’s ghost. You have heern tell of old 
Judge Beler, and how oneasy he was, seein’ that he never was buried, 
haven’t you?” 

None vf the company had come from that part of the country where 
Stephen lived, therefore, no one kuew of a circumstance which had oc- 
curred in the early settlement of the province, aud all answered in the 
negative. 

“ Not hear of Judge Beler!” he said. ‘Well, that’s strange, too! I 
| thought every body had heard of him and his ghost. Well,” says Steve, 
“Tl teli you. There is Digby, do you see, as might be there,” point- 
ing with the handle of his whip to the floor; “well, away up there,” 
poiuting to another spot, ‘is Annapolis, as you might say; and there 
they stand, one at each end of the basin, looking at each other, but just 
twenty miles off by water, like two fulks at each end of a long election 
table. Well, all up this side of the basin is Clements Township, stretch- 
| ing right away from one town to the other. Well, when the country was 

first settled ph the American rebellion, this Clements was laid out for 
the Datch and Germans that served in the war. There was three loca- 
tious: one on the shore, and that the Long Island Dutch lived on; behind 
that was anvther range give to the Waldeck soldiers; and behind that 
| anuther called the Hessian line, because the Hessions had lands laid off 
| to them there. In those days there were nothing but bridle-roads, be- 
| cause they always rode on horseback when they didn’t walk; but ihey 
warn’t turnpiked up for wheels as they are now into highways. Well, 
among the Long Is!and loyalists there was one Judge Beler—at least so 





. . ya’. 
ter-broke and trained, but a sort of magistrate judge, and in his own coun- 


try (New York State) belonged to a kind of saeep-skin court, as folks 
nicknamed them. Still he was called Judge, and was a man well-to-do 
in the world, and well-known, and liked ail through them settlements, 
aud spoke German like a book, and could crack up all the hard lumps of 
words like a harrow, into powder, as fine as a 6, ab. Well, he used to be 
| often riding away back iuto the Hessian line, and spending a few days 
| there. Sometimes they said he was ss land and laying off lots. 





} that’s there now, but old Tom's father’s), and talk and fight over the bat- 
| tle’s of the rebellion war; and sometimes they said the Judge—for he 
| warn’t by no manner of means up in years—used to go to see Vogler 
| Vroom’s daughter, old Mrs. Wagner that was afterwards. Minna Vroom, 
they say, was a real fine gall in her day, full of health and strength, and 
| Spirits, as a four-year old colt, and yet a great housekeeper, too. Judg- 

ing of her as she was when I see’d her, which was long after she had lost 
| the mark of mouth és 

“Why, Mr. Stephen, ain’t you ashamed to talk that way of the ladies?” 

| said Miss Lucy. 
“A body could hardly believe she ever was so‘ uncommon handsome 
| (but then there ain’t 4 wrinkled old woman in the country they don’t 
| Say was pretty oncet) ; for she must have always been a little too mach 
| of the Dutch build fur figure, according to my notions; too short, too 
| square about the ia 

“‘ Never miad describing her,” said Miss Lucy; “ go on with the story. 
There is nothing in nature | am 6o fond of as a guod ghost story.” 

“Well, l never knew it fail,” replied Stephen: ‘one handsome wo- 
maa never cares to Lear about another handsome woman. Her father, 
by all accounts, was plaguy well off, and as she was an only child, if the 








. ; As soon as he came j jadge’s mouth watered when he looked on Minna, and thought of the 
1m, =P Jompe the sergeant and the soldier, and stood as stra ght as two 
ramr 


beautiful rolls of yarn and h mespan, and fat hams, and smoked beef, 
that werehanzing about 60 tempting, not to speak of the yellow and white 
shivers tied up in the long stockings in the big chests,—why, it ain’t to 
be wondered at, that’s ali. Maybe be did, and may be he didn’t, but most 
likely he went like other folks on his own business, whatever it was, 
whenever he liked and whenever he pleased, and gave no account and 





they used to cail him. He warn’t like our supreme judges, regular hal- | 





| 
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July 10 
axed no leave. Well, oncet he went, and, faith, he never returned a in. 
It was in the forepart of winter 1786, as I have heard tell. Folks down 
to the shore thought the judge was paying a long visit, and wondered he 
didn’t come back; and people on the Hessian line road thonght it was a 
long time since he had gone home, and wondered he didn’t come to see 
them again. At last it was as clear as mud he was missing. Some 
thought he had got lost in the woods, others thought he had got scalped 
and killed by the Indians, and some reckoned he had got acold shoulder 
from Minna Vroom, und that he had taken it so much to heart he had left 
the country; and nobody knew any thing for sartain. 

" Well, days and cade passed on and passed on, and no tidings wag 
ever heard of him, and at last folks gave over talking of him, and he was 
sort of forgot and out of mind. For Time, like the big roller of the Ag- 
ricultural Society, as it rolls on, fetches all things to a level, or presses 
them into the earth out of sight, so that they don’t attract attention no 
more. And queer sort of farmers, books make too: first they plough u 
land to make it loose and light, and then they roll it as hard as ever am 
undo all they have done, and that they call science; and it may be sci- 
ence, but it ain’t common sense, and don’t stand to reasun, Bat that's 
neither here nor there, and, as I was a-saying, one day the next spring, 
just as the lakes had opened, Frederic Crowse was ranging about the 
woods for a stick to make ox-bows of, when who should he see in the 
middle of the great lake near the Hessian road but Judge Beler, seated 
as quiet and as natural on his horse as life! There was a little wind at the 
time, and aripple on the water, and the udge was riding with his head 
towards home, and his horse making a 8)»w motion like a canter, but not 
advancing forward abit. At first he thought he was swimming the lake, 
for that would make a very short cut for him, and he stood awhile and 
stared at him; but seein’ that he didn’t yo ahead, he called out to him as 
loud as he could call. 

“* Judge!’ said he; but the judge didn’t look round. 

“« Squire!’ said he; but the squire didn’t speak. 

“« Mr. Beler!’ said he; but Mr. Beler didn’t answer, but just went on 
rising and bending to every wave like a bow of the body, but still re- 
maining in one spot. . } 

“*Good gracious!’ says Fred to himself; ‘the water is so shocking 
cold at this season of the year it has almost chilled him to death. What 
onder the sun shall I dof” 

“« Well, away he went as hard as he could run for his life, and alarmed 
all the neighbours, and down they came, with axes, and ropes, and tools, 
and what not, and madea raft, and put off into the lake to help him. The 
sun was just then setting as they shoved out from the shore, and when 
they got about half way to him they saw that his eyes were gone, and 
his face was all swelled, and his flesh was bleached, and bloated, and 
yom and that he looked awful bad; and they were dreadfully frighs- 
ened.” 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy, “how horrid! But it’s a beautiful story: 
goon!” And she drew her chair nearer to Richardson. __ 

“ Well, they were skeered to go up to him,” continued Stephen, “ and 
they stopped awed like, and gazed and gazed without saying a word ; 
and when they give over rowing, the judge and his horse gradually set- 
tled down, slowly—slowly—slowly, until nothin’ but his head was above 
water, and then he remained a minute or two longer, as if he didn’t like 
to leave his old friends for ever and ever, and down he went altogether 
and sunk to the bottom. 

“ It would have been no more than decent or neighbourly, perhaps,” 
he added, “ to have fished him up and given him Christian burial ButI 
won't say fished him up, neither: for, poor man, he wae past that, I 
guess, unless they had baited their hook with Mina Vroom, and that 
would have made him jump out of the water like a salmon, Igo suppose. 
Many a man has been caught——” i 

“Why, Mr. Richardson, how you talk!” said Miss Lucy; “ it’s actual- 
ly ondecent that—its shocking! You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
so you ought.” 

“ Well, grappled him up, then,” he said; “ for folks that are neglected 
that way by all the world, except by frogs and pollywogs, are oneasy, 
and walk, and he has terrified the whole country ever since. The old 
stock of them that knew him never mentioned him without fear, and 
some said that they had actually seen him afterwards in that lake (which 
now goes by the name, and I suppose always will, of Beler’s Lake). 
Well, the next generation, though they began to frighten children by tell- 
ing them they would eend for the Judge if they behaved bad. soon gave 
over that sort of idle talk, and said there was no doubt he was up aud 
stirring sometimes. Many people declared that they heard him in the 
winter time muttering under the ice in some unknown tongue, for the 
German language has 'ong since gone out inthose parts. I know my 
father said he oncet see’d him gallop like mad ou his old black mare 
across that lake in a snow squall, and sink through the ice with a report 
like acannon. And old Dr. Boehme said he had known strange noises 
there quite near, aud when he'd stop to listen, he would bear the same 


4t the other end of the lake, as if he was trying to get through ; and thea 
he would hear him strike the bottom of the ice with his fist such a blow 
that itseemed as if it would crack it clear across, though it was three 
feet thick. CM. 

“ Well, I never met the man yet that I was afraid of ; and as for ghosts, 
I never see one in all my born days, and didn’t believe there was 
any, and theretore couldn’t tell whether 1 was skeered or not. Still, 
some how or another, it was a melancholy dismal! place, for no one 
would settle near it, and I can’t say I much liked going by there 
alone, for it ain’t pleasant to think of spirits and such things in 
the dark if you have noone to talkto. I won't say nether I haven't 
heard those aoises myself, especially when the lake is a-going to 
break up in the spring ; and [ have heard some of those awful reports like 
thunder in the ice too, but I am not certain I haven't heurd the same 
under other lakes; at all events, though they made me feel kind of 
serious like, they never skeered me. Well, one night—it was on the 17th 
of March, I recollect the day, for 1 was at Pat Doyle's that afternoon at 
Digby, and he said it was St. Patrick’s day, and I drank a considerable 
some, though not to say | warn’t sover nether—when I came to thelake, 
it was a little after daylight down, just twilight enough to see the road, 
and much as a bargain too, when | heard this rambling under the ice, @ 
rolling, moaning, hoarse, onnateral kind of sound, and then came one of 
those cracks that go off like a twelve-pounder. ‘ 

“« Hullo!’ says I to myself, ‘ the old judge is oneasy to-night ; how 
sumever, | never hurt a hair of his head, and he has no call to me good 
or bad; so dead or alive, I don’t fear him.’ 

“ Just then Lsartinly did hear a powerful yell. It went through me 
like lightning, and seemed to curdle my very blood. Oli! it was an aw- 
ful scream, you may depend, and seemed ouearthly like, or as if the 
devil was in the unburied human that gave it. I stopped a moment 
and all was still again, but the hollow, rumblin’ echo-like voice under 
the ice. 

“* What in the world is all this?’ says I to myself: ‘ assure as fate 
Beler’s ghost is no joke, but downright reality. There's no mistake. I'll 
take my oath I heard that scream of his, and I think, Steve, you had bet- 
ter be ajogging on towards home, or you may here what ain’t good for 
your hearing, and see what ain’t good for sore eyes.”’ 

“ So I just gave the beast atap of the whipand moved on. Well, as 
soon as you leave the lake you come to a sharp pinch of hill, and then 
you go down into a steep heavy wooded hollow, and then mount another 
smart hill and pass on. This happened twenty-five years ago next March, 
and at that time it was still little more than a bridle-path, and the trees 
Now in that hollow two large hemlocks had 
got canted well over one side, windfalls like, and were catched by two 
large spruces on the other ; so there wa’ just room to stoop low down, 
on the saddle and squeeze under, and much as ever, too—almost a scrape. 
Having rid that way in the morning I knew the track, kept to the left, 
bent forward on the neck of the horse, and went through, Just as I 
cleverly cleared it, old Beler sprung right on the crupper, seized me 
round the waist, and yelled just as he did when he got out of the lake, 
first in ore ear and then in the other. Ob, bow the woodsrung! His 
breath was eo hot it almost scalded me, and the scream cut me through 
the head like a knife; and then he clasped me so tight round the body he 
near aboutsqueezed the wind out ofme. If I didn’t sing out it’s g yA 
and the more [ ho!'lered the louderheshrieked. Lwon’t pretend for to 
go for to say that I warn’t frightened, because that wouldu’t be true ; L 
was properly skeered, that’s a fact. 1 expected every minute to be claw- 
ed off and plunged into the lake. I didn’t know whatto do. Human 
strength I knew was of no avail agin supernatural beings, so I took to 
prayer. 

“ *Qur Father ’ says I. ee 

“ The moment I said that he let go yellin’, and seized me by the nape 
of the neck with his teeth, and bit right through the grizzle. Oh, it was 
a powerful nip that ; the pain was enough to drive one mad, and I fairly 
roared like a bull, it hurt me so. 

“In the meantime the horse began to rear and plunge most furiously ; 
for the poor dumb animal knew as well as could be it hada ghost-rider 
besides its lawful master to carry. At last it kicked so like old Scratch 
it sent us both fiying heels over head, the judge on one side and me on the 
other of it. 1 fortanately held on to the rein, and jamped up lice wink- 
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in’, and the horse stood head to him shorting and blowing ke "The gu ~ 
| shall never forget that scene the longest day 1: ‘et agp 
had no bat on ; his face was all hairy and slimy ; ro oe oe an 
wild animal’s they had such a fiery, restless, wick: } c ora we te 
t was the ghost locking out of the dead sockets of the - re — 
ton—at least, that’s my idea of it; and his teeth was the only : “ 
looking thing about him: but then sary — a cueaheie eal i “4 
2 ai er water in the lo , “ 
ben ade crcbied look at him before he rolled himself up 
into a ball hike a porcupine, and shrieked—oh, how he shrieked! | 
heard him afterwards for the matter of three or four minutes (for you 
~ idn’ him company longer than I could 
may depend I didn’t stay to keep pany 
help), while I was galloping off as hard as ever my horse could lay 
legs to the ground. 1 wouldn't encounter that old judge agin for any 
thing in this blessed world. That’s the first and the last, and the only 
time I ever seea ghost ; and I never desire to see another. 

“ What did your neighbours think of that story?” said Barclay. 

“ Well, I didn’t want to vote said Stephen ; “ but since you’ve axed 
the question, this 1 will suy for myself, there never wasa@ man in the 
whole county of Annapolis that so much as even hinted that he didn’t be- 
lieve it, exceptold Parson Rogers of Digby ; and plague take me if I 
think them ministers believe half they preact themse ves, they are . 
loath to believe other folks. The parson one day jist up and axed me al 

t it. . : 
= Steve’, says he, ‘ they tell me youbave seen the old judge, is that 
ue?’ 
7 “+ Ob, parson !’ says I,‘ now you are only a goin’ for to banter me; 
let me alone now, that’s a good soul, for that ain’t a subject to banter on, 
and I might say something [ would be sorry for, perhaps. 

“‘Tam nota going to tease you, Stephen,’ he said; ‘I really want to 
hear it as it happened, if it ever did happen. They say you had a hard 
etrnggle with him, is that true?’ 

«* Trae as gospel,’ says I. ’ 

« « Were you quite sober that night, Steve?’ said he; ‘you know folks 
sometimes see doable on St. Patrick's day?” ‘ 

“*See!’ says I, ‘parson; I notonly see him but felt him, too. Look 
bere where he left the marks of his teeth on me! and I stripped and 
showed him the scars. ‘Do you believe it now?’ says Bei 

“«] never heard that ghosts had teeth before, Steve,’ said he, most 
provokin’ cvol,—‘no, never.’ ; 

«“ ‘Did you ever see one !’ says I; ‘80 come, now, answer me that. 

“*No,’ says he, ‘I never saw one, and never expect to, 

“' How the plague can you tell, then,’ says 1, ‘whether they have 
teeth or not? But I have seenoue, do ye mind; and can swear they have 
teeth—plaguy sharp ones, too—breath as hot as @ tea-kettle, and claws as 
long and as strong as a bear.’ ’ ’ é 

““ Stephen,’ said he, ‘my son, I didn’t think you were so easily fright. 
ened.’ ; : : 

“¢Frightened !’ says I, and I began to get cross with bis banter, as if I 
would go tv tell a lie, or be such a fool as not to know what I was a talk- 
ing about,—* Frightened, is it?’ said 1; ‘it’s more than ever you could 
do to skeer me, though you have been preachin’ against the devil and his 
imps ever since I was born. But do you go to Beler’s Lake on St. Pat- 
rick’s night, and if the Judge is at home, and a talking and stirring under 
water, do you ondervalue him as I did, aud say you ain’t afraid of him, 
dead or alive, and if he don’t frighten you into believing what you hear, 
and believing what you see, and into knowing the difference between a 
bite and a kiss; then you are a braver man than I take you to be, that's 
all.’ 

“¢1’ll go with you the next 17th duy of March,’ said he. 
“«Thank you,’ says I, ‘ I’d rather be excused.’ 

“< Weil, Pll go with or without you, just as you please, onthe 17th of 
next March, if you will go to Nick Wyland’s, and see that Colonel Brown’s 
crazy boy (the one that roasted his brother) is well chained up. It’s my 
opinion that that mischievous maniac broke loose, or slipped out that 
night, and attacked you. You had a great escape. But as for a ghost, 
Steve ‘ 

“¢ Parson,’ says I, ‘do you believe the Bible ?’ 

““* Yes,’ says he, ‘I do.’ ? 

“Well, then,’ says I,‘ believe in Judge Beler’s ghost. I have seen him, 
aud heard him, and felt him, and have the marks to prove it. You are 
Parson Rogers, ain’t you!’ 

+0 Fear 

“* Well, 80 you are; but how doI know it? Because I have heard you, 
seen you, and felt you. Well, that’s the way I know the ghost. 1 tell 
you I have heard, seen, and felt Judge Beler’s ghost.’”’ 





-————— 
PHILIP ARMYTAGE: OR, THE BLIND GIRL’S 
LOVE. 


it was morning—beautiful morning—in that fairest season ef the 
year— 


“When April has wept itself to May.” 


Earth awoke from her wiuter sleep, fresh and glorious and young, asif it 
were but a day siuce she bore on her bosom Adam and Eve, and shed 
around them the bowers, and breezes, and sunshine of Eden. Beau- 
tiful looked the Eternal Mother, in her ever-renewed youth, over which 
the change, aud misery, and crime of six thousand years have passed like 
a shadow, and lel!t no trace. 

There is no glamoar like that of the pen; and it has this surpassing 
spell, that the magic extends also to the one who wieldsthe charm. Let 
us, therefore, in this wet and gloomy day, when a heavy mist hangs like 
a shroud over the dreary city—when under our window sound the plash- 
ing foot-falls of tired passers by, and the incessant rattle of vehicles—let 
us, amidst all this, call up to our mind’s eye the scene where our story 
begins, and linger foudly over that beautiful spot, in the delineation of 
which memory strives with imagination. 

{t was the breakfast-room of a house that stood alone on a hill side—one 
of those stately mansions that are found in England, fer in the country, 
where generation after generation of the old families of the gentry are 
born, live, and die; father, son, and grandson occupying, in their taru, 
the same abode, and descending to the same ancient stone monument hard 
by. Cheerfully came the warm morning sun into the room, not stealthily, 
as in early spring, but with a glad overtlow of light and warmth, bright- 
ening even the solemn oak furniture, and contending bravely with the 
tiny fire that was lit through habit, until it fairly put out its puny antag- 
onist, and reigned supreme. The long low windows, on one side, opened 
ou a formal, dainty lite flower-garden, and then winding through a 
smooth lawn, lay a narrow walk that led into the forest, ou whose bor- 
ders the house lay. In three minutes one might pass into that beautiful 
wood, wild as if man’s foot had never entered it, and alive with the me- 
lodies of leaves quivering inthe morning breezes. The tender green of 
the thorn mingied with the dark holly, thathere vied even with the oak 
in size and grandeur; the primroses looking out siniling from the 
roots of the old trees; and large beds of the wood anemone, or wind- 
flower, seemed like a white, wavy mantle cast over the long grass, in re- 
cesses so thick thot not a stray sunbeam could pierce through. The loud 
songs of the birds reached even to the house, like a flood of aerial music ; 
the ringing carol of the lark, the deep note of the throstle, the silvery 
warble of the linnet,and the soft coo of the wood-dove, all mingliug in 
sweet harmony. > 

Listening eag rly, with up-turned face, that did not shrink even from 
the broad dazziing sunlight, sat a little girl beside the open window. Her 
soft hair falling in carls, that prettiest fashion for a child, was of that hue 
which a gleam of sunshine changes into gold; her head was turned aside ; 
but her attitude was fall of childish grace, with the little hands crossed 
on her knee, motionless, in silent thought. Opposite to her was a boy— 
her twin-brother—a taller and bolder model of herself; sitting careiessly 
ou the floor; le was busily carving the top of a hazel wand. Boy like, 
he whistled merrily over his work, and looked so happy and handsome 
with his sunny curls, like his sister’s, hanging over a face that still pre: 
served the round curves of childhood, his deep blue eyes shaded by dark, 
heavy lashes, aud the perfect classic profile of his mouth avd chin, over 
which smiles were ever dimpling. With these young creatures, as with 
the earth. it was the spring of life—to them it was be : 
ous morning. 

The mother entered—a sweet, delicate-looking woman, fragile and 
graceful, in her robe of pure white; and then the father came in, like a 
shadow after suushine. He was a tall man, of middle age; but the sharp 


lines about his mouth, and a crown entirely bald, gave him th 
ance of being much older. 


autiful, hopeful, joy- 


; © appear- 
f Yet, not a single grey hair mingled with the 
thick brown locks at the back of his head, aottis form wasunbent. His 
cold. clear, blue eyes yleamed from under-hanging brows, and his noble 
forehead was full of iutellect. He looked like a man in whom mind 


held the pre-eminence over heart. The little ones timidly advanced to- 
wards him 


“Why, Edmund 
mechanically tu ki 


his lips. 


—Stella—early this morning!” he said, and stooped 
ss them, while a smile like winter sunshine just bent 
Edmund, the boldest, and the favourite, stayed to show his won- 


derful wood-carving to his father, with boyish pride i but little Stella 
crept along by the table, and nestled beside her mother’s knee. aa 

“What has my little girl been doing?” said Mrs. Brandreth, twining 
her fingers in the long silken hair. , hi 

“T have been listening to the birds, mamma, and feeling the sunshine, 
it is so warm and pleasant.” 

A light sigh heaved the mother’s bosom. Pe 4 
“That is well; [like to see my darling happy and gay,” she answere 
tremulously. lof all 
And now came the pleasant breakfast hour—the pleasantest meat of a 
to country-dwellers, and visitants. How cheerful, and fresh,.and blithe 
all look ; how welcome is the balmy morning-air; nay, to descend to 
common things, how fragrantly rises up the steam of coffee, and how 
rateful both to the sight and taste are the couutry viands—snowy new- 
Taid eggs, and golden ras and cream—rich and luscious as nectar. 
Commend us to acountry breakfast. Who could come down with sour 
looks, and bitter speeches, on a sunny morning, and not feel all the hard- 
ness.and ill-temper melt away from his heart beneath its influence’ 

Merrily the children laughed and talked, making, at times, even the 
sedate father look up from his reading, and winning the gentle mother to 
smiles less pensive than ordinary. Atlength Mr. Brandreth collected his 
papers, and laid them carefully aside ; he was a learned man, wise in 
geology and natural philosophy, and always devoted the breakfast hour 
to the reperusal and arrangement ofhis lucubrations. The twins received 
the signal to retire, and Edmund hastily rose, while Stella moved slowly 
from her seat. As she passed, ber stretched out arms, by which she 
guided her steps, came in contact with the heap of papers so carefully 
Sung and they fell in confusion on the floor. Mr. Brandreth started 
up angrily— 

Pe eodees child—always doing some mischief or other,” he said, and 
thrust Stella rudely away. The child fell,and began to weep—not loudly 
as most children—but with the silent tears of advauced life. The mother 
took her to her bosom, and soothed her. , 

“Do take the child away—Marian,” said Mr. Brandreth, in a vexed 
tone, “ she annoys one so much.” 

Mrs. Brandreth looked with meek reproach at her husband—“ Hush, 
hush—you forget,” she answered, manreey still pressing her iittle 
girl closer to her bosom, where the tears at last ceased. Ste la walked, 
or rather crept, to her father’s knee, and said, gently— ; 

“Papa, I did not mean to do harm. Forgive poor Stella—she is 
blind !”’ 

It was so—there was no light in those large, blue, limpid eyes, that 
were lifted so meekly to the father’s face. Six years had the little child 
lookedon the beanifal sky, and the flowers, and then a shadow grew 
cver her vision ; gradually it darkened and darkened, and the world 
grew dimmer and dimmer, at last she saw it no more. Now, all the 
visible earth was become to her like a scene once held in a dream, and 
then shut out forever. Yet, but for an uneasy wandering of the eyes, no 
one could have told that those beautiful orbs were sightless. The sweet 
face wore, at times, that peculiar mournful look which the blind always 
have, but this was the only outward token of the affliction which had fal- 
len uponher. Affliction itcould hardly be called, for the child scarcely 
felt it such ; her blindness had come on so gradually, that Stella had 
become accustomed to her helpless condition. And. besides, from her 
very infancy the child had become quiet and thoughtful, caring little for 
the sports attractive to her age ; as if with a fore-shadowing of how soon she 
was to be deprived ofthem. Gentle and subdued she was, as became 
her helpless condition ; it seemed as if He who knew how dependent 
her whole life must be on the affection of others, had endowed her with 
that irresistible beauty which wins love, and the mek spirit which pre- 
serves it. 

Sut now Stella hardly felt her darkness, so illuminated was it by the 
light of a mother’s love. More than her own life, more than her hand- 
some frank-hearted boy—nay, more even than the husband of her youth, 
did Mrs. Brandreth cling to her blind child; with a passionate fervour, 


an all-absorbing love, that atoned to Stella for the loss of the blessed gift | 


of sight. Perhaps her own delicate health made this love more intense, 
from the feeling that she would not always be with her darling, to cherish 
her in her heart’s core, and shield her there from all contact with the 
rough world which the poor stricken one was so ill fitted to brave. 

The mother knew well that every year which unfolded, in new beauty, 
Stella's mind and person drew her own life nearer towards its close. At 
last, when Stella and Edmund still lingered on the verge of childhood, 
the mother was called away.’ Gently, not rudely, came the summons, 
and yet it was sudden—just as an autumn leaf flutters and flutters until 
it drops at once and is seen no more. 

Thus did Mrs. Brandreth die—even before her husband, who, all un- 
conscious of danger, was on a journey, could reach his home, the wife 
whom he had sincerely loved, though hardly with the tenderness meet 
for her gentle nature, had passed away. So swiftly came the angel of 
death, that the mother had hardly time to bless her two babes, and com- 
mend poor Stellato her brother's care, in a charge that lingered on the 
boy’s memory from youth to old age. Then, worn out with pain, she 
kept silence, and lay with closed eyes, still holding fast the little hands 
of her daughter, the thought of whose desolation troubled her spirit, even 
on the threshold of paradise. It was night, and the wearied child laid her 
head on the pillow and slept. Mrs. Brandreth’s elder sister and tender 
nurse wished to remove her, but the mother would not suffer it. 

“Do not wuke her,” she whispered, faintly—“ let my darling sleep—I 
have kissed her and said good-nisht—a long good-night—until comes the 
eternal morning; let her sleep.” : ° , — 

No more words passed through those white lips. Once ortwice the 
eyes opened and rested lovingly, lingeringly on the face of the sleeping 
child ; then they closed for ever! When morning came, another spirit 
had entered the gates of heaven. Silently, and without tears, the sister 
unclosed Steila’s warm fingers from those that stiffened ,round them, and 
bore her away, still sleeping. 

Wildly and resolutely the child strove to return to her mother. Her 
darkened eyes could not see the change of death, therefore she did not 
believe in its reality. An hour before she had heard the voice, had felt 
the haud; both were the same, though feeble; she could not compre- 
hend that one short sleep had parted her mother from her. Sg clinging 
to her twin-brother, Stella came and stood by the dead; she called, but 
there was no answer. 

“Where is she, where is she?” cried the despairing child. 

Edmund guided his sister’s hand to the fingers that had held her’s while 
life lasted ; their marble coldness made her start, and cling, trembling, to 
her brother’s neck. 

“ Edmund—I cannot see—tell me how she loeks,” fearfully whispered 
Stella. 

“ White—still—with closed eyes and parted lips—oh, mother ! mother! 
it is not you !”’ and the boy burst into tears. 

“No, my children,” said the sister of Mrs. Brandreth, who stood behind 
them. “ Edmund—Stella—lI will tell you what she is now—a white 
robed, glorious angel at the footstool of God's throne—a voice for ever 
singiug His praise—a spirit pure and perfect, though we know not what 
form she bears in heaven, save that itis in God’s image, and must be beau- 
tifu!.” 

And in the stillness of the death-chamber that pious and gentle woman 
drew the orphans of her dead sister to her side und read aloud from the 
Holy Book, the words that speak of the immortality of the soul, and the 
s‘ate of the vleased in heaven; words so simple, that childhood finds in 
them no mystery hard to be understood—so sublime, that the grey-haired 
philosopher may fee] his heart glow with the consciousness that he bears 
within his frail mortal frame a spirit that can never know death ! 

The children listened, standing beside the clay of their mother; yet 
even then they thought of her no longer as dead on earth, but as rejoicing 
in heaven. 

CHAPTER II. 


F rom the time of her mother’s death, Stella drooped and pined. The 
world had grown all dark to the motherless child. Her wild brother, 
and her pa reserved father, alike strove to soften their natures and show 
tenderness to the helpless one; bat man is so different to woman. and all 
their kindness atoned not for the love of her who was gone. Edmund 
remembered well his mother’s dying injunction, and many a time he 
left the field sports, of which he was so passionately tond, to come and 
talk with his sister, and lead her into the beautiful forest, where she 
could hear the birds’ songs and be made glad with the gladness of nature. 
But nothing could altogether remove the perpetual sadness which now 
darkened the face of the blind girl. Excluded from the pleasures of 
childhood, her’s passed away like a sorrowful dream. She grew up, liv- 
ing within herself, in the world of her own imagining over which death 
hung, like an eternal shadow, a mysterious woe which she could not fa- 
thom, and which yet haunted her like aspectre. The remembered touch 
of that icy hand made her shudder in her dreams: it was all she knew 
of the great change. Her mind, undiverted from the past by any charms 
of the present, became dead to all outward impressions, and alive only 
to imagination, and most of ali tu memory. 





Thus, in thisdreamy state of mind, the blind girl insensibly passed 








ea LL 


from childhood into girlhood. She had attained the age of which poets 
write as sweetest ofall, whom the bud is just opening into a flower, 

life is in its hopeful spring. How little fs these said poets know that 
this is the saddest age of all What woman would ever wish to be again 
“‘ sweet sixteen ?’’ Childhood's life is anever ending present, a content- 
ed dwelling on what is best and pleasantest now, without memory to 
sharpen the past, or anxiety to darken the future. But with youth, soon 
—oh, how soon! comes the thirst for something more—the bitter, un- 
satisfied yearning after vague happiness, some glorious ideal of human 
felicity, the same in all, yet varied in form, according to the different 
minds in which it abides. One dreams of wealth, another of gaiety, ano- 
ther—alas for her!—of love ; and so the young creatures go on restless! 
seeking to fathom their newly-awakened thoughts and feelings ; and, 
knowing not their own hearts, nor yet life, they wander about blindly 
dazzled or groping in darkness, until the waking comes from that trou- 
bled dream, and they enter on the reality, the true life of heart and soul, 
for which woman was made. 

Stella entered upon girlhood with few or none of the buoyant hopes of 
most young maidens. She saw not beauty, and love was to her only a 
name that brought to her the memory of her mother—the sole love she 
had ever known. Always thoughtful, she lived more than ever withi 
the dark chambers of her soul—her only world. But that world now 
became peopled with deeper and wilder fancies; every day new chords 
were touched in her heart, the mysterious harmonies of which she could 
scarcely understand. She loved to be alone; in winter she listened to 
the wind until she almost fancied it talked with her; in summer, she sat 
for hours in the still silent sunshine, and thought of heaven, of the time 
when she should go thither, and see her mother, with eyes no longer 
darkened. Then a warble—a perfume would bring back the d 
girl to earth, and she would think how sweet the world mus be toothers, 
and droop her head, and weep that she was blind. 

One gift atoned to Stella, in some measure, for the loss of sight, and 
that was, a soul to which music was as its very breath. Her voice had 
those deep, low tones that thrill from the heart to the heart; not a clear, 
musical, gladsome warble, but a voice that spoke of mind, of feeling, of 
passion, such as came from no angel’s lips, but from a woman’s heart. 
We once heard, and from one too who ‘oan and thought well, the saying— 
*‘Oue must always love a woman who sings sweetly ;”’ and Stella's was 
a voice not to be admired, perhaps, but to be loved, as coming frome heart 
us pure and beautiful aud sincere as itself. But now this lovely voice 
was only to her as the means whereby she poured out that overflowing 
heart ina river of melody ; sitting, Ophelia like, for hours and hours 
chanting “ snatches of old songs,” and running her fingers over that sweet- 
est of home friends, the fireside piano, in harmonious revealings. And 
when, day by day, the vague sadness of aimless and unsatisfied youth 
grew upon her, the blind girl still clung to her ever mournful strains, 
that made her feel less the weight of her solitude. 

There are in life crises, distiuct and vivid, on which we can look back 
and feel that they have coloured our whole destiny; caneay, but for that 
year—one week—one day, how different would ali have been. Silently, 
unconsciously are we swept on towards these moments, which lie like 
hills, placed here and there, from whose top we can see our whole life, 
like a panorama, stretched out before us; and know that but for such 
and such events we should not have felt and been as we are. Chance, 
fataiity, are the words on the lips of the wise proud man, in explanation 
of this; but the humble, loving spirit looks higher for the unveiling of 
these marvels which pass worldly wisdom. 

Thus, nearer and nearer came the blind girl to the boundary of that 
golden shadow which overhangs human life, and ever has done so since 
the time when the first created one wooed the mother of all men, in the 
twilight of Paradise. Once, and once only, can come this sunny cloud 
over mortal life. Man may love twice, thrice—nay, even woman’s con- 
staucy may know the freshness of early fancy, or the calm peace of 
sealed affections; but, be it first or last, every man and woman has, or 
has had some love supreme to which ail others are as nothing. And this 
is the immortality of loves falsehood or death or change may intervene ; 
the wounded heart may be healed, the fickle vow forgotten in other and 
higher ones, but no other feelings can ever be exactly the same. It is 
the idealization of love, which happens but once in a lifetime, and which 
each young life that enters earth renews in itself, thus making an ever 
fresh eternity of love. 

Some inexplicable whim allured the retired and studious Mr. Brand- 
reth from his home; and he set off to travel on the Continent, taking with 
him his daughter. Wearily did the blind girl ask to be left in peace with 
her birds aud flowers, and heavily and fearfully did she look orward to 
entering on a would that could bring her nought but pain. Stella did 
not know that the silken thread of her destiny was insensibly aa | 
her towards him who was to lighten its burthen, and make all joy an 
sunshine to her. Thus it was thatshe met him. 

As a man of scieuce and learning, Mr. Brandreth had the entrée every- 
where among the gifted, and the patrons of such. Thither he also car- 
ried his blind daughter, perhaps because he thorght to please her, for he 
was a kind father, in the main, and perhaps because he liked to see many 
eyes resting with admiration on the beautiful English girl, and to hear 
praises of her glorious voice. Rarely was it that Stella suffered this gift 
to be shown forth; but, ou one night, wearied of herself, of solitude, of 
society, she gave way o her feelings, and sang, with her whole soul in 
the music. 

“Who is she who sang?” said a clear, low-toned, manly voice, whose 
pleasant English tones ran through the Babel of French, Italian, and Ger- 
man tongues that filled the saloon, and pierced to the acute ears of the 
blind girl. The answer was inaudible to her, but then she heard the 
same pleasant voice again, in tones that were much fainter, and had a 
mouruful emphasis. : 

‘Poor girl—poor girl—I had a sister who was blind.” 

A deep crimson flushed Stella's cheek, for she was ever sensitive on 
the subject of her misfortune; but that sweet and compassionate voice 
healed where it wounded. 

As she left the piano, the blind girl felt her hand taken by that of a 
stranger, and a gentle “ suffer me to lead you,” fell on her ear, in the 
same voice to which she had listened before. Ere they could find Mr. 
Brandreth, the stranger had time to ask and claim pardon, as a country- 
man, for thus addressing one unknown; and by declaring his name, and 
speaking of some mutual friends, he won upon even the reserved father. 
All that evening, Philip Armytage sat by the side of the blind girl, who 
felt her heart warm to the sound of an English voice in that farland. And 
his was so sweet, and, when he spoke to her, had such a pitying soft- 
ness, a8 if he thought of the sister he had mentioned. No wonder that 
when sleep came over poor Stella’s dimmed eyes, that voice haunted her 
in her dreams. 

Philip Armytage was that darling hero of novelists, that Pariah of real 
life—a poor gentleman. Heir to an old uncle, who would marry and 
thwart the hopes of the nephew he had educated with all the luxuries 
and expectations of wealth, young Armytage, at twenty-five, was thrown 
like a stray sea-weed on the ocean of the world, with manners, mind, 
and education that only made him feel more keenly his changed position. 
He experienced to the full hew differently the world looks on a baronet’s 
heir and a nobleman’s secretary; even the fine gentlemanly bearin and 
richly-gifted mind which could not be taken away from him, were almost 
thought to add to the category of his imperfections now. 

Under the influence of these changed fortures, Philip Armytage ought, 
in order to become a true novel hero, to have grown cold, sarcastic, 
hauguty, misanthropic ; but he very wisely did no such thing. A good 
mother—that guardian angel of a boy’s life—had better trained her fa- 
therless and only son. Philip’s st el principles were too well regu-~ 
lated for one blast of misfortune to wither the flowers, and cause ill weeds 
to spring up rampant in the garden of his heart. That heart was di 
pointed, but not chilled or soured ; he did not scora or rail at the world, 
but strove, like a true hero, to brave its frowns, and wait patiently until 
his own firm will and endurance should earn for him what fortane had 
denied. Philip Army tage was not perfect—who on earth ever was? but 
his fuibles never amounted to vices; and, young as he was, he had learn- 
ed wisdom, and bade fair to become, if he were not already, a talented 
and good man. Thus far we have -— of the mind of Philip Armyt- 
age; reversing the general order, and putting foremost what is indeed the 
highest. Of his face and person, we may now say, that both were pleas~ 
ing to a lady's eye; he was certainly not an Apollo, but he was tall, 
graceful, and looked, moved, spoke tikeagentleman, Such was he whom 
destiny—what can such things be but destiny !—threw in the way of the 
yuung, beautiful, blind girl, whose lonely, dreaming heart yearned for an 
ideal round which to hang, as a garland, all its flowers of love and fancy- 
And rare as the fact ie in the history of most maidens’ hearts, in this case 
the shrine was one worthy to receive that purest and holiest sacrifice, a 
woman's first love. If this love be so powerful that it is sometimes un- 
changed—always remembered—to old age, what must be the feelings of 
those on whom outward impressions can have no infiuence, whom cut- 
ward beauty cannot lure to fickleness, how intense—how all-engrossiug 
must be the love of the blind. 

CHAPTER III. 


The wise ones of the earth may ridicule loye’s mysterious sympathios, 
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as as he the stories of ghosts and apparitions, but there must be some 
truth in both, or so much pains need not and would not be taken to prove 
them to be false. How was it, then, that before Stella and Philip ag 

had met half a dozen times, they began to feel and to talk like old 
friends? What was that strange sympathy which made the very words 
he uttered appear to her as if she had heard them before in some dim 
dream—as if she had thought his thoughts long before? And what was 
it that caused Philip Armytage, who had basked all his life in the smile 
of woman, to feel an irresistible charm in gazing on the sweet face of the 
r blind girl, who, as yet unconscious of the nature of the invisible tie 
tween them, treated him with the frank regard of a young sister to- 
wards a dear brother. 

Most welcome is the society of a countryman to those who are travelling 
abroad ; and Stella thought it was this reason that made Philip’s presence 
so grateful to her. Then, too, he was so géntle, and talked to her of his 
lost sister, blind like herself, until she felt that blindness to be less pain. 
He read to her, and thus opened a new world to her view; his high and 
cultivated intellect drawing out the hidden treasures of her's, and his 
early ripened judgment gniding her, until she awoke from the vague, idle 
dreams of girlhood uuto a better and brighter life. Yet all this while no 
words of love passed between them. 

For weeks, months, their life was a long dream of happiness, so sweet, 
that neither thought of the waking. By slow degrees the truth dawned 
on Philip Armytage, and he knew that he, over whose heart light fancies 

ore had swept like a summer wind, now loved for the first ime, with 
his whole heart and soul. And who was the object of this passionate 
love? A blindgirl, whose helplessness made her only the dearer, for 
what is so sweet to proud man as the sense of protection. Often when 
Philip sat and listened to her voice, or looked on her fragile loveliness, 
as she clung to his guiding arm, he felt that if he could only take her in 
his heart’s core, and shield her there from every breath of sorrow, what 
bliss it would be! And then he remembered himself—poor, friendless as 
he was, how dared he love her! And so his lips were sealed. 

Had Philip Armytage guessed that Stella would learn to love him, he 
would have flown from the spot rather than thus have bronght sorrow upon 
her. He was too honourable, knowing his own poverty, to steal into a 
pe heart, whose hand he hoped not to claim Stella was so different 

m any woman he had ever met; her manner towards him was so frank, 
80 open, with not a shadow of disguise in her simple, truthful soul, that 
Philip thought she regarded him only 2s a friend, and never by one word 
did he overstep the limits of that friendship. And Stella, in her unworld- 
ly and innocent nature, had deceived herself | kewise. It was not until 
he came to tell her that he must soon depart with the noble lord who hired 
his services, that Stella knew how dearly she !oved Philip Armytage. 

But with that knowledge came thronging 1 host of maidenly feelings 
—not pride, nor yet shame—why should she blush, that in loving him she 
had loved goodness, and talent, and every thing that ennobles man? but 
— reserve and sadness, which must now be hidden from sight. How 

ittle the poor blind girl knew how to conceal aught! Yet, ina few hours 
of anguish she learned more than in her whole life, and when Philip came 
next day to bid her adieu, he was almost startled by the change in her. 
The wavering colour on her cheek had settled into a deadly paleuess; and 
ee a womanly calmness in her manner, but not the girlish freedom 
of old. 

A wild thought of sweet agony shot through Philip’s brain—did she 
then lovehim? But no; there was no tremulousness in the lip, no blush, 
no tear. It could not be. 

They talked long and calmly of his proposed journey—of Italy, whither 
he was going, of the time passed here so pleasantly, of the chances, how 
and where they might again meet. 

_“ T shall hear of you, sometimes,” said Philip, in that old, old par- 
ting sentence, “ and you will think of me now and then, Stella?” It was 
at her own particular wish that he had called her by her sweet Christian 
name. 

“Yes,” answered Stella, “ I shall not forget how many dull hours you 
have made pleasant; I shall ever remember your kindness, your pity to 
one like me.” 

“You pain me by speaking thus,” Philip said, after a pause, during 
which his heart beat so violently that he vainly tried to make his voice 
seem calm. 

“T am sorry ;—then I will say no more about myself, and only thank 
you very much for all you have been to me,” returned Stella, with some- 
thing of her smile of old. 

Philip Armytage rose—he lingered over the last adieu. He held her 
hand and looked at her as if to imprint every feature of that beautiful face 
in his memory. Alas for the blind girl who could not see what a world 
of love was revealed in his gaze! With a voice, whose tremulousness 
went to Stella's very heart, he said, Farewell’ lifted her hand half-way 
to his lips, and relinquished it without the so-longéed-fur kigs, aud de- 
parted. 

Ho had scarcely crossed the threshold when he rembered Mr. Brand- 
reth, whose cold but always courteous welcome had never failed him, 
and surely merited some adieu. Philip returned; he had not meant to 
seek Stella again, for her silent farewell had pained him, but he heard a 
low wailing in the room where he had left her, and came near. There, 
petra =, with a passionate vehemence that shook her slight frame, knelt 
the blind girl, her head bowed and her hands tightly clasped together. 

PP Mase Be Philip—both gone—I am all alone now,” she mur- 
mured in accents of thrilling sorrow. 
art forgot everything except that he loved and was beloved. He 
darted forward and kuelt beside her. 

“No, not alone, my Stella—star of my life—my only beloved,” he 
cried, lavishing upon her the passionate epithets that love teaches. “| 
will never leave you, my heart’s darling—my beautiful—more to me 
os oe _ _ he ay while his arms encircled his treasure, 
and she trembling, almost doubting the joyful certainty, could only weep. 
He asked her why she did so. illite aia Sree Bes 

“ Because | am unworthy of you—I so ignorant—so young, and blind.” 

“I will be your eyes, my dearest!” cried the lover kissing the blue- 
veined lids that drooped over those poor sightless orbs, as with the most 
tender and earnest assurances, he told Stella all—how her sweetness and 
child-like simplicity had awakened his deepest love—how he had strug- 
gled against it, and, finally, how he had found out his error, and was re- 
solved, in despite of ill-fortune, pride, poverty, to ask her for his own. 
And so they plighted their faith one to the other; the blind girl and her 
a One hour—almost one moment—had changed their Fite through 

ife. 

Phili _Armytage went home full of deep thought. His step was 
firmer, his carriage loftier, for he felt that he was no longer a lonely man 
—he was the guardian of another's happiness—the object of woman’s 
priceless love. He had not only to think of himself, but of her who 
trusted him—who placed her fate in his keeping. Since yesterday, his 
whole thoughts were changed; even his worldly prospects seemed 
brighter now that Stella loved him, and that his fortunes might one day 
be linked with her’s. Poverty looked dim in the distance; he felt a 
proud consciousness of hisown powers; it seemed that he could brave 
all things—do all things, if Stella might one day be his wife. The glam- 
our ght overspre ° bw compe upon; and with these delicious feel- 
ings, Philip Armytage, before he slept, sat down, and w 5 
Mr. Brandreth, aking Stella’s hand. s ee eee 

It was refused !—The father, though not unkind, was firm. He regret- 
ted his own error in not having foreseen the end of such a frendship, and 
courteously, but resolutely refused to sanction a matriage or even betro- 
thal, so wild and impradent. 

The lover read the cold formal epistle through twice, before he compre. 
hende 1 it clearly ; it came like ice upon fire. The sensible, right-minded 
Philip Armytage was still under the influence of that sweet, be wildering 
love-dre am. Yet, therethe words were—freezing and plain—“ that a 
man without riches should never be the husband of Stella Brandreth.” 

His spirit sank within him ; he covered his face, and the burning tears, so 
seldom wrang from manhood, stole through his fingers. How well he 








edifice was destroyed, and none arose in its stead until the days of the 
lettered Henry I. a 

At this period let your chronicler picture to you all this district cover- 
ed with thick woods, save and except where, in the hollow beneath a 
rising eminence called by the inhabitants of the village in Dugdale’s 
time the High Town, a lake flowed, augmented (1 wish I could improve 
its name) by a stream denominated the Sow. And in these woods hunt- 
ed acertaip Richard Forestarius, had his dwelling-house—what we would 
call, in modern parlance, his shooting-box—there. This, in time, grew 
into a sort of mansion, or, as our forefathers called it, worthe, siguitying 
a house; and here poor Sir William Dugdale, that best and most prosy 
of men, stops short. Here is halfa name, but he cannot find the other 
half. He, therefore, observes that, doubtless, the name Keni!worth 
“came from some ancient possessor of the place ;” but whether “ his 
name were Kenelm or Kenulph,” he cannot say ; or whether this fine 
bold forester, sometimes called Richard Chinew in documents too old to 
think of withouta headach, were the original owner, he does not deter- 
mine. Certain it is the place has been called Kenil-worthe from time 
immemorial, and certain it is that it will be so for ever, since we shall 
now have chronicles in railway-bills and bistorians in policemen. 

The woods and the lake might please Richard Forestarius, and the 
seem also to have pleased the monarchs of England, who quietly too 
possession of them after their accustomed fashion. But no new castle 
arose in place of that ancient fort on the banks of the Avon, until a cer- 
tain Norman Geotfrey de Clinton received the manor as a present from 
his sovereign, Beauclerk. Now this de Clinton found it, doubtless, a 
very convenient ride from his own place, Clinton in Oxfordshire, his first 
abode in poor, pillaged England, to Kenilworth; and coming into the 
woods ,aud observing what Dugdale calls “that large and pleasant lake,” 
(gone now, soaked up for ever!) he built there, adds the antiquary, 
warming with his subject into a sort of eloquence, “ that great and 
strong castle, which was the glory of all these parts, and, for many respects 
~~ be a in a third place, at the least, with the most stately castles 
of England.” 

Geoffrey, it seems, notwithstanding that our dear lover of the aristocracy, 
Dugdale, must needs own kim to have been of mean parentage, and, in- 
deed, raised from the “ dust’”—a strong word for our author—by King 
Henry, was a man of extraordinary parts ; and being promoted to the 
office of Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer, together with the seemingly 
incongruous post of Lord Justice of England, he might be wortby, per- 
— to set his mean end dusty foot in Warwickshire. 

e Clinton forthwith began erecting those strong dauntless towers, 
which have survived their younger and fairer sisters. But such was his 
piety, that he did not think it seemly to build his castle without a mon- 
astery accompanying. Together with the thick walls of Cwsar’s Tower, 
which he built, arose those of a monastery of Black Canons; and there 
still remain the relics of that monument of superstition, or work of faith, 
begun “ for the redemption of hissoul.” An arch, overgrown with ivy, 
standing isolated overa pathway which leads from the village below the 
castle to the church, is yet tc be seen and pondered upon, and, it is hoped, 
reverenced. From this, ere yet Geoffrey de Clinton wus gathered to 
his forefathers, emerged grave men, with eyes uplifted, canons regular 
of the Order of St. Augustin, clad in white coats with linen surplices 
under a black cloak, with a hood covering their heads and necks, and 
reaching to their shoulders, having under it doublets, breeches, white 
stockings, with shoes or slippers; these, when they walked abroad— 
visiting their patron, perchance, at the castle, or going to shrive some 
wounded knight, or to sing mass in the church, or to ride over to War- 
wick, or to visitthe Grey Friars of Coventry—assumed a three-cornered 
cap, which surmounted their shaven crowns; or wore, perchance, as 
the weather dictated, a broad hat ; and thus arrayed, and looking, it may 
be presumed, sackcloth and ashes, though they were so comfortably cluth- 
ed, they solemaoly paraded, as their need might be, the stately chambers 
of the Clintou buildings. I feel myself shiver at the thought, for dark were 
sometimes their hearts as well as their garments. 

De Clinton died, and when he was consigned to that gost, from which, 
as Dugdale expresses it, he so manifestly sprang, his Bon succeeded to 
his honours and employments. And now, in the troublous times of the 
second Henry, Keni! worth rose in importance as a fortress; many people, 
paying arent, obtained leave to reside in it for the security of their per- 
sons and goods; and even the king found it expedient to fortify Cusar's 
Tower and to replenish its stores of provisions, and eventually to take pos- 
session of it altogether. So it passed out of the hands of the Clintons, 
Geoffrey, the son of its founder, possessing it scarcely seven years. In 
short, th » sheriff of the county—an office then perpetual—took upon him- 





self the charge of the castle iu the king’s name ; and, among other suit- 
able additions, that of a gaol formed the main feature in the items expeud- 
ed upon Geoffrey de Clinton’s edifice. The canons, meantime, had pros- 
pered : manors, farms, mills—that for instance, at Guy’s Clitf, near War- 
wick—had been added to their appurtenances; and still they fished in 
the pool, still claimed their tithes. Their hour was not yetcome. In 
those ages which were reputed dark in our younger days, but which we 
know, on the testimony of great philosophic writers around, to have been 
light, their “hg was pre-eminent. Farewell to the Clintons, who, re- 
turning to their Mews. of Clinton, now called Glimpton, and enjoying 
other estates, founded that great family of which his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle is the present representative. 

; The castle, nevertheless, Rourished ; Henry III. taking an evident de- 
light in that fort, which is said to have given him shelter from the trea- 
sons of the profligate John. And, therefore, the king chose to line the 
chapel with wainscot: he made seats there for himself and his queen; he 
repaired the tower wherein the bells rang, and he renewed the walls to 
the south, where still they stand in honour of his memory. But ill was 
he repaid, and those very walls were soon barricaded against him. 

The career of Simon de Montfort is well known; a course of oppression 
varied by a journey to the Holy Land was the prelude to the insurrec- 
tion of the barons, of which De Montfort was the very soul and spirit. 
He had not, however, during that turbulent career, neglected to provide 
for the security of his castle, which contained his dearest hostage, Simon, 
his son and heir. He fortified that place, andappointed Sir John Giffard, 
a knight of renowned courage, its governor; and that the neighbouring 
castle of Warwick might not interfere with its security, De Montfort 
made no scruple of surprising it, aud carrying off the earl, his wife, and 
family, prisoners to the gaol of Kenilworth. But his knowledge as well 
as his power was formidable, and he introduced many new warlike en- 
gines for the defence of the now kingly fortress; “so that it was,” says 
the historian, “ wonderfally stored.” 

The career of Simon de Montfort subsequently belongs to history. 
The events of the battle of Lewes, the detention of the king a prisoner at 
Herelord Castle, affected, however, the importance of Kenilworth as a 
castle. For, in those stirring times, it formed a refuge for the disaffected 
and vacillating barons. “Twenty banners,” writes old Dugdale, “and 
a great multitude of soldiers, were brought to this castle, which they made 
their station for awhile.” Kenilworth, therefore, remained unscathed ; 
for it was now defended by the younger Simon de Montfort, who al- 
ready began to rival his father in valour. 

The battle of Evesham destroyed, however, effectually the fortunes of 
the De Montfort family three of whom perished in that engagement. 

In the abbey of Evesham, Simon passed the anxious days before the 
battle ; but his heart was heavy, and his energy quite subdued. Edward, 
the gallant and royal youth, escaping from the hands of Mortimer, was 
now advancing from the vicinity of Kenilworth to face his own and his 
father’s foe. _ He planted himself on the brow of a hill near the town, 
the rear of his army extending nearly to what is still called the Bat- 
tle-well, a puddle down in a hollow in an érchard. De Montfort’s ob- 
servations were, meantime, directed to the advancing host. To disguise 
himself and his followers, the prince bore the banner of young De Mont. 
fort, which had been taken at Kenilworth. As he advanced, one Nicho- 
las, a barber attending on De Montfort, skilful in ensigns, despatched a 
message to his master that his son’s forces were coming, for he knew the 
banner, But De Montfort, incredulous, desired the man to ascend the 





1 oved the poor blind girl! 
To be continued. 
——> 


A CHRONICLE OF KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


ITS HEROES AND ITS HEROINES. 


Pe How many hours have | trifled away, seated on an angle of one 
of its turrets, gazing on the flat but smiling scene below unheeding, 
meantime, as the dews of evening fell around me, that the bat sped by 
me, beating its wind on my forehead, and that the starling had gone to 
its rest! And this was from one of the Lancastrian towers, the centre of 
the ruined buildings,—that portion which hid ence rung with shouts of 
revelry when Elizabeth tarried there, and where the lordly Dudley had 
reigned supreme in his dark councils. 7 4 

Yet was not Kenilworth Castle the first of its name, for before the Con- 
Te there stood, on the banks of the river Avon within the then royal 

emesne of Stonely, a castle in the woods opposite to the Abbey of Stone- 
ly, or Stoneleigh. But in the wars of King Canute’s time dont pavent 


abbey-steeple, that he might have a better view. By this time, Ed- 
| ward had taken down the young De Montfort’s banner, and erected his 
| own. The alarm was soon given, and De Montfort, assembling his 
troops, “tuld them it was for the laws of the land—yea, for the cause ot 
truth and justice, that they were to fight.” But God, says Dugdale, own- 
ed ‘him not in this un-Christian enterprise.” ” ’ 
Eile father 1d arc Soed bias a a eo a wes in this engagement. 
: the armour, and placed him in the 
van of his army ; for De Montfort had lost, ere the battle began, his auci- 
ent confidence and courage. ‘‘ May God receive our souls, vur bodies 
are in the hands of his enemies!” was his expression, as the conflict be- 
gan. Then Edward’s troops found out the disguised Henry: yet he re- 
sisted them; aud rushing through the host, protected his father. No 
quarter was given; and throughout that long summer's evening, for i: 
was in August, the battle wenton. As the sun deciined, setting for ever 
upon the fated De Montfort aud his son, the gallant pair were found vaiu- 
ly resisting their foes, The veteran warrior asked for quarter; be was 
told that uone was given. Then he rushed amoung his tves repeating 
“God haye mercy on our souls!” with a resolute despair, and perished. 








His t son was also slain. Guy, his younger brother, was m 
prisone ey Seven hours had this battle laseed, and the Baclewell wan 
according to tradition, choked up with blood. Many of the fugitives 
from Evesham hastened to Kenilworth, where Simon, now the head of 
his haughty and valiant family, received them. And here, guarded b 
an effective garrison, he continued to live in almost regal power. Hig 
castle was the very centre of discontent and seditiou, and it became the 
seat of arbitrary feudal power. From the stately tower of Cwsar the 
reckless De Montfort, now the second Earl of Leicester, seut forth hig 
bailiffs and officers like a king; his soldiers spoiling, burning, plunder- 
ing, and destroying the houses, and towns, and lordships of their adver- 
saries. He led, in short, a sort of Rob Roy warfare; carrying off cattle, 
imprisoning many, fining them for their liberty. 

But this could not endure for ever; and presently it iwas found that the 
royal forces had advanced to Warwick, there to await renforcements, and 
theu to attack Kenilworth. 

That princely building was still, however, spared. Simon fled to 
France, for he saw that his ruin was impending; and he left the castle ua- 
der the control of Henry de Hastings, telling him to defend it stoutly, 
and assuring him that he should be relieved. On the day after the Feast 
of St. John the Baptist, however, it was begirt by the king’s troops; and 
a message was sent to summon it to surrender, 

But the garrison was inflexible; the messengers were repulsed with 
engines casting great stones; and the king, and even the pope’s legate, 
Ottabon, who excommunicated them at once, did not daunt De Hastags 
and his men. 

A wise and merciful resource for storming the castle was then adopted, 
For the king dreaded again “ imbruing the kingdom in streams of blood.” 
He therefore called together, under the authority of the legate, a conven- 
tion of the clergy and laity, to determine what was to be done with the 
estates of those who were disinherited; and hence was framed the fa- 
mous Dictum de Kenilworth, published in 1266, in the fi'ty-first year of 
Henry IIL. Of this, the chief article of import to our subject is the pow- 
er given to every disinherited person to redeem his land by a fine, pre- 
portioned according to the nature of his offence; and this dictum was 
proclaimed in the collegiate church of St. Mary, at Warwick, the follow- 
ing Sunday, the king, his council, and a great auditory of all estates and 
degrees attending. 

o Kenilworth stood, in all her integrity and beauty, and again set her 
foes atdefiance. But the De Montforts owned it no more. Still danger 
threatened the noble pile, for De Montfort contemptuously rejected the 
mercy of the king, which travelled after him to Ely, and disclaimed the 
authority of the council, since “ he had no voice in it ;” “ at which the 
king,” writes our grave and loyal historian, “‘ was greatly moved, and gave 
orders to storm the castle.” 

He iseued, therefore, a special writ to the sheriff of Warwickshire te 
bring in all the masons and other labourers within his precinct (now call- 
ed pioneers), with their hatchets, pickaxes, and tools, to Northampton, te 
await his orders. 

Meantime, however, an epidemic raged within the towers of Kenil- 
worth, and the hearts of the garrison sank within them. Their provisions 
became scarce, and after some deliberation, they agreed to the king's 
terms. No undue advantage of their misery was taken by the caval’ 
Henry ; the governor had four days allowed him to remove his goods 
from the castle; and Henry, journeying to Osney, near Oxford, celebrau d 
the nativity of our Saviour with great Joy. 

Henceforth Kenilworth was to become a royal residence; for Heary 
bestowed it on his younger son, Edmund, created, after the death of De 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester and Duke of Lancaster. Aud here, with a 
modified and respectable degree of power, this young prince seems te 
have made himself comfortable enough. He had his two mills standing 
on the lake ; and several freeholders, who held of him by suit and fealty. 
He owned two woods; the one called the Frith, the other the Park, then 
common. He had his court-leet, his gallows, assize of bread and beer, 
and a market—or, as my dear and respected Sir William Dugdale, Garter 
King-at-Arms, writes it, doubtless with great propriety, “‘ mercate’”’—oa 
Tuesdays. Not only was this every-day power exhibited to the euthrall- 
edtenautry, but galas were held, such as we moderns would give half 
our fortanes—such as have any, since the railroads—to have witnessed. 
I mean the famous Round Table, which was established at Kenilworth, im 
1279, by Roger Mortimer, earl of March, its chief, “and the occasion 
thereof.” Now the Round Table was a knightly game, consisting of one 
hundred knights and as many ladies, who, for exercise of arms, came to- 
gether to assemble in the stately chambers of Kenilworth. Aud the very 
cause and spirit of this institution were derived from feudal pride and 
power. It was suggested in order to avoid contention about precedency, 
and was rathera revival than a novelty, the custom of the Round Table 
being one of great antiquity. Gaily and gallantly were the pee con- 
ducted, from the feast of St. Matthew the Apostle even until ichaelmas. 
The tilt-yard was thronged with brave competitors, and the hall with 
ladies dancing, aud clad, when they assembled round the table, m silk 
mantles to show their degree. The banquet was afterwards held at the 
Round Table. Many knights came from foreign countries for the exer 
cise of arms. The Round Table was eventually perpetuated by Edward 
I{I., who built at Winchester a house called. the Kound Table, of “ an ex- 
ceeding compasse to the exercise of like, or farre greater cheval ry with- 
in.” 

These were the bright days of Kenilworth, but a cloud soon impended 
over its battlements, for owing to the treason of Thomas, earl of Lanoas- 
ter, in the reign of Richard Li., it reverted a second time to the crown; 
and that unfortunate munarch contemplated making Kenilworth his place 
ot retirement, and trusted there to be in safety. He was, however, ear- 
ried off to Berkeley Castle, and there, according to the received accounts, 
barbarously murdered. 

In the reign of Edward III., the Lancaster family were restored in 
blood, and again owned, among their other possessions, this castle. 
Blanch, the co-heiress with her sister Maud of the last Earl of Lancaster, 
became the wife of John of Gauut, and upon her father’s property bein 
divided this portion of it fell to her share; and henceforth Kenilwor 
owned for its master no less a personage than John of Gaunt. 

That worthy Plantagenet had asoul. Hitherto strength, not domestic 
convenience, had been the aim of the feudal owners of the castle; he 
now resolved to render it a suitable abode for the brother of Edward LII- 
At this era, indeed, a degree of convenience and splendour in such edi- 
fices superseded the rude arrangements of onr ancestors. So there arose, 
towards the latter end of the reign of Richard IL., those light and beau- 
tiful buildings, still called the Lancaster buildings, com prising the new 
ruined hall, the buttery, the kitchen, the chapel, many sleep ing apartments 
in turrets, and sundry cellars and dungeons. Most Lolicate is their archi- 
tectural beauty ! a as the structure progressed, John of Gaunt pat it 
under the charge of John d’Enycourt, the ancestor of the time-honoured 
family of that name. 

But it was doomed that Kenilworth was never long to remain in the 
possession of a subject. To John of Gaunt, succeeded his son, Heary 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV.; and this castle, a part of his pos- 
sessions, was again attached to the crown, and attached it remained until 
the days of Queen Blizabetb. Here Henry V. builta tower so close upen 
the pool as to acquire the name of le Plesansen Marys. It was removed 
by Henry VIII., who pulled it down, and rebuilt it in the base-court of the 
castle, near what is still called the Swan Tower. 

The annals of Kenilworth are mute until it became by the gift of Bli- 
zabeth, the stately possession of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. 

His spirit was suited to the place. The great, the strong, the beautiful, 
was his sphere: the great, for his lordly ambition; the strong, for security 
in his crimes; the beautiful, as applying to his exquisite taste and un- 
bounded munificence. An insatiable curiosity is excited by the charac- 
ter of this mysterious, bad man, of whom it was said, with much wit, 
“ that his depth was not fathomable in those days, nor his policy in these.” 
No, with all the lights of history broadly shining on his career, Dudley is 
still a great historical enigma. 

His surname was derived from the Castle of Dudley, one of the oldest 
fortresses of this island, and was assumed, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of England, by the younger children of the barons of that place. 
Proud and commanding as was once that castle, so was the intellect of 
the race who derived their name from its towers; ancient as the days of 
Dudo the Saxon, who gave his name to itin the year700 From this race 
sprang Edmund Dudley, the lawyer, the statesman, and the tool ef Hen- 
ry Vil. He was crafty, able, and unscrupulous, like his celebrated de- 
scendant, but less fortunate. Scarcely had Henry VII. expired than his 
instrument, with his accomplice Empsuon, was committed to the Tower, 
thence never more to emerge, since both of these execrable men perished 
on the scaffold. His talents, his ambition, but not his mistortunes, de- 
scended to his son, John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, the most 
powerful subject that tuis kingdom ever beheld. He resembled his 
lather, however, in more respects than one. After sitting as one ol the 
judges upon his great enemy the Duke of Somerset, and rising to the 
highest possible acme of power and influence, he thought it not unseemly 
to oppress his poor cousin, John, baron of Dudley, whose estates bewg 
entangled by usurers, were got, by successful mortgages, into the duke’s 





hands; so that he at last compassed what he had for many years sighed for, 
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ine This he repaired in a manner worthy of Henceforth began a system of Persecution towards the ill-fated Lady Orthes, Toulouse, Waterloo, Maharajpore, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Bud- 
his tness adorning it with the arms of his own branch of the family, Douglag Sheftield. That high-spirited woman refused an offer of 7000. dewal, Aliwal, and Sobraon. The noble Chairman enumerated a § 
of the "Quertorings of his mother and her high-born relatives, so that the 8 @ Yearly provision. ‘She was then threatened, upon her non-compli- | list of military exploits in which the distinguished 8uest had fought an 
7 
is 





" the possession of Dudley Castle, 


re might henceforth appear to belong to his family alone ; ance, with never seeing her husband wore, nor receiving a single farth- conquered. ‘The result of the last battle in which the gallant General was 
end the pose SELL "anda meantime et by the name of the “Quon: | ing from him unless she gave up her claims. The unhappy La y_Shef.- “ngaged proved that the Peninsula campaign was a good school for sol 
he dam Lord,” until, by a tern of fate, the Duke of Northamberland was | field soon found that a slow Poison was consuming her strength : she too “ers. It was long since he (the Duke of Ric 
he attainted and the Castle of Dudo restored to the injured man, the ances- | well knew from what source it emanated, Her hair and nails fell off. Ving in the Army ; but he would read to the present com r 
hig tor, be it observed, of the Lords Dadley and Ward, aud, to preserve her life, she ere her hand, notwithstanding her previ= | would permit him the opinion expressed by th> Duke of ellington in 


er- From this oppressive, haughty, unscrupulous stock, Sprang Robert Dud- 0u8 union with Dudley, to Sir id ward Stafford, the queen’s ambassador reference to Sir Harry Smith. The Chairman then repeated the eulogis. 
er- ley, earl of Leicester, Who that looks into history, can help subscribing 


; 10 France ; although she felt and acknowledged that, in so doing, she tic remarks made Some time ago by the Duke of Wellington in the Ho 
to Dr. Arnold’s belief in hereditary tendencies ? Yet there is one contra. prejudiced the claims of her children, . | of Peers, respecting the gallant conflict pursued by Sir H at the bat- 
: diction to this theory in Ambrose, the good Earl of Warwick, brother of . 


u uch wes the lot of those whom Lord Leicester cursed with his pre. 
he the Earl of Leicester. Where he reposes, in the chapel dedicated to Our | ference, Yet, during all this Ume, it was his ambition to be esteemed a | has shown himself an ofliger capable of performing the most important 
f Ladye at Warwick his effigies, in armour, with his mantle of an earl lying igi Hy i is si i i 
















thereon, his head resting on & mattrass cut in marble, his hands conjoined | gret to those who would fain believe that such a emp could not combine him health and happiness, he concluded by expressing a ope that he 

to as in prayer ; at his feeta bear, all muzzled, patnted to the life, and an In- | talents, bounty, accomplishments, witha deep dye o crime, : would have still more Substantial honours conferred upon him than he 

a- scription placed there by the pious care of his widowed countess, recount. In the now silent tower of Warwick, the galety of which has long since had yet received, He would 8ive the health of Maj.-Gen. Sir Harry 
ly, ing his virtues. [t is long; but one short memorial, enough for any man. een swallowed up i its new and busy neighbour, Leamington, at one Smith, the hero of Aliwal, . : 

t was inscribed on the hoarts of his coutemporaries, He was called “the extremity of the High Street, apart from the thoroughfare there stands an Sir Harry Smith rose to return thanks, and was received with the most 


ood Earl of Warwick.” Many are the traits related of his noble, bene. 

Cent spirit. They are scarcely remembered, whilst the dark vices and 
th brilliant career of his brot er are known to every English reader, d 
te, Little, however, hag transpired of Robert Dudley’s boyish days, nothing 
8 


ancient hospital, erected in the height of his career by the proud Earl of | tumultuous applause, “My old comrades of the Light Division,” said the 
eicester, You enter beneath an humble archway, and a monastic build. illustrious officer, “you all kuow that | have never flinched from m 
ing, around a small quadrangle, recal], you to other times, plants yon in duty; but, upon the present Occasion, my feelings so overpower me, that 
another age, A series of conventual-looking apartments, connected to. I fear I shall fail to express to you the one-half of what I feel.” He was 
gether by a rude cloister, contains twelve brethren, the bedesmen of Lord | hap Y to see around him so Many of his gallant comrades, who had fought, 
eicester, whose silver badge, the bear’s Daws, they stil] wear, as did the | ble , and conquered, in those awful attacks which not lon ago took 
liveried Servants of old, on the sleeves of their blue cloth surcoats, The 4 i f, 


even of the date of his birth 3 and the first signal event of his life was his 

marriage to Amy Robsart, no ideal personage, but the actual daughter of 
ed a sturdy knight, Sir John Robsart ; and, moreover, that union Was con- 
a.” tracted at the express wish of the Duke of Northumberland, and was ce. 
en- lebrated at Shene, the king Edward VI, honouring the nptials by his 
the gave but youthful Presence. Amy, go Fat: 
fa. Walter Scott, was a considerable heiress, descend r 
at mily ; and, as it was one of the duke’s plans to marry his song early, by 


or himself, in propo- 
Dw- way of forming a strong family compact in those factious days, we may 


fertile pasture of which the revenues of the hospital are derived. A cor. | Sing the health of the Duke of Richmond, and his comments on the 
ridor, garnished with flowers, runs round the first story of the quadrangle; | health of Sir Andrew Barnard, &c. were replete with personal anecdotes 
whilst to the West is a rude ut Spacious hall, in which James I. rested | and individual acts of heroism of his old companions in arms, 

on his journey from Scotland to England. All in serene ; and a chapel, | Among the subsequent toasts were “Sir Hercules Pakenham and the 
Standing on a rock of sandstone, beneath which an arch is formed, crowus Old Light Division,” « Go}, Forlong and the Officers o the Young Light 
the whole with that sanctity which the earl loved — in public. There is | Division,” « The Artillery and Cavalry of the hight Division,® « Sir 


ho pulpit, prayers only being permitted; and a Soodly sight it is to see | Hugh Ross and Col. M’ Dowell,” « Lady Smith,” and « Gen. Bell;” and 


as in her veins, and two of her ancestors had been Knights of the Garter. 
w- And gallant doings were there at this wedding; Certain gentlemen, 
among other sports, striving which should carry away a §008e’s head that 

was hanged, the animal being alive, on two cross-posts | And we ma 
her c reasonably presume that, until deep designs had arisen in the mind of the 








ger accomplished young Dudley, the youthful air may have known felicity, these ancient men turned out from their monastic quarters and walked | all were received and responded to with the greatest applause, : 
the perhaps the ouly real taste’ of it that Dad ey’s finished career of crime 10 sober order, to prayers; the custom of the sixteenth century, its dress, | The Duke of Wellington, in answer to an invitation to meet the Light 
the permitted. He was, even in that dawn of his Influence, a perfect and | its rules, being Strictly observed to this day; and they show you, in the | Division and Sir Harry Smith, expressed his happiness in hearing of the 
the most elegant courtier, prone to gallantry, and of an imagination easily arge conventual-looking kitchen of the hospital, a sampler, worked With | entertainment, and concluded by saying :—“The Duke would with 
Fave kindled to love; hig temper was complaisant, and he was deadly insidi. the arms of the Dudleys, and said, by tradition, to be the handiwork of | pleasure attend if it was in his power, but he ig un fortunate] engaged, 
; ous to those whom he designed to ruin, For the rest, he Was lavish to Amy Robsart, All recalls the saintly charity of olden times, cou led,} The company separated at half-past 12 o'clock, The band of the Re- 
P te every one who served him—a quality which enhanced his Power; and Perhaps, with superstition, but yet Providing for the poor and aged in a! giment of Blues was in attendance, and performed during dinner, and in 
val. ie he knew well how to choose his time, how to carry his point, and well | way they best like—with homes, | the intervals between the toasts. . 
h, to did he succeed in some respects, for this world was everything to him, and © earl continued to sin on, and to atone. It was before his third | _ Our contemporary, the Times, in noticing this glorious banquet, very : 
he stopped at no scruples of honour or humanit . . marriage, and ere yet the Earl of Essex had experienced the effects of justly observes that all the gatherings of all the capitals of Europe for 
bni}- One word more about Amy Robsart. At the time of his first Marriage, | aq « cunning recipe,” brought by an Italian surgeon to Lord Leicester, | half & century to come will not produce go memorable a re union. If 
ions though, after his restoration in blood, he went by the name of Lord Ro. and whilst Lady Sheffield was in close secrec » and when the memory | the muster roll of the Old Guard could be called and answered, a rival 
ng's rt Dudley, a title which he bore when the first gleam of light—the Pos- | of Amy had somewhat died awa » that Queen Elizabeth visited Keuil- | parade might perhaps be formed but from no other bod whose services 
ifal sibility of his obtaining the hand of his sovereign in nilwage—broke UP-| worth. Lord Leicester resembled his father in one respect, he wished | modern histor records, could another such company be raised. The 
bods on him. He was not at that time the owner of Kenilwort » Which Bli-| to render Kenilworth what his futher had desired to reuder Dudley,— | Survivors of the most renowned division of the most famous Army of ; 
ad zabeth did not bestow upon him until 15692. Alas, poor Amy !—or, ag | « one of the fairest as well as the strongest Places in England.” The England’s most famous war, were once more collected to welcome an } 
some vexatious historians will have it, poor Annie~ghe died two €ars | project cost him 60,0002., and required scores of extortions to complete it, , ancient comrade, whose victories in more productive but not more hon- 
ury Previously ; and the world was fille » tO use an expression of the day, | Even hig gardens were the result of an Oppression which nothing but ourable fields have gloriously terminated a career commenced amongst 
De with “ the lamentable tragedy of her death,” . the dread of « Leicester’s rheum" could have caused an indignant and | those who bear this grateful testimony to the fruits of a spirit and charac. 
tha he story to which Camden, in his Annals of Queen Elizabeth, refers, 8roaking public to have tolerated. F orgotten for the time, perhaps, | ter which their own Society and conduct so largely contributed to form. 
8 to stating that the lady fell from a high place, has been but little embellish. | were all private interests; love was forsaken, friendshi despised, and Un all sides is Sir pee Smith receiving the due congratulations of 
ing in its tragical particulars by the author of Kenilworth ; but when he ambition, which grasped ata crown, alone remembered y the remorse. | his countrymen, and the we learned need of his courage. For once, at 
ty. makes his heroine repair to that castle and witness there the festivities less Leicester, | least, the metropolitan season is supplied with a taken in ei ee of 
then which she was forbidden to share, he commits an anachronism, for which To be Continued. admiration and amusement, but we are much mistaken in Sir I 8 f 
eer, “ben > eee great] mn | to _ cede H —___ disposition, if a of all the pana —— “~ hood arrival, ben ae 
wter udley, it seems, first endeavoured to ispose o my by poison. e Convey at once the eatest gratification an the highest compliment. 4 
an applied to Dr. Bayley, a Professor of Physic at Oxford’ ands Fellow of THE LIGH T DI VISION BANQUET | The pe Aon recollections which led the newly-created baronet to pass by 
rall- New College. That gentleman refused to do his behest, and Dudley TO SIR H ENRY the ordina attractions of blazonry, and to turn to the days and comrades 
half endeavoured to displace him. He employed in this affair Sir Richard ’ = SMITH. P . | of his guitlanae Ciudad Rodrigo and the Pyrenees, to the 52nd and the 
my Varney, whois said, indeed, to have Prompted the foul deed, to which | On Thursday, May 20, a grand banquet was Siven by the Light Di- | 95th, for those figures which should support his shield and tell of the 
, im © report that Dudle was either a bachelor ora widower 84ve facility, | vision’s officers of the Peninsular War io their distinguished comrade, the | deeds by which it was won, will teach him also to value this tribute 
ion The lady was enticed to Cummnor Hall. in Berkshire, there to rest under | hero of Aliwal, at Willis’s Rooms, hing street, St James’s, when above | above any more orgeous or imposing testimony. His cordial country- 
one the care of Anthon Forster, who lived in the old manor-house of the | 200 gentlemen, who formerly belonged to the Rifles, or old 95th, the 43rd, | mea, his gratified friends—appreciation of his service and admiration of 
‘. ; Place, and whilst the Was here their scheme was brought to bear. 52nd, the 3rd Light Dragoons, and the 16th Lancers, which composed the | his conduct, he may meet elsewhere, but at the festival in Willis’s Rooms, 
ery i eelng their victim deeply melancholy, «ag one,” says Aubrey, « who } Light Division in the Peninsular Army, and officers, since and at present ' and there Perhaps for the last time, could he meet his fellows and com- t 
nd knew by her other handling that her death was not far off,” they tried belonging to the above corps fp pectively, were Present. Lieut..Gen, | panions in that noble school in which he learnt his soldiership, and to 
cy, to persuade her to take a potion they had Prepared for her. This she | Sir Andrew F. Barnard, G, C. B., G. C. H., the gallant veteran Colonel of | which he owes his fame. Well does it tell for En land’s justice that 
refused; and they then sent to Dr. Bayley, at Oxford, and entreated him | the Rifle Brigade, none Pted the position of President on the occasion ; but | such merits are at length acknowledged, and that Sir Ha Smith comes f 
pa. © persuade her into compliance with their advice; but he, misdoubting that distinguished officer, on the Plea of inability from advanced ae, re- | back to find that his ancient comrades and his ancient deeds are no longer 
a ; em, and dreading lest “ he should be hanged afterwards, should the | quested the Duke of Richmond to do duty for him; and his Grace, obey- | left withont the decorations which have been lavished on more recent 
ith murder be found out,” “as q colour to their sin,” refused, Then it was | ing the orders of his Commanding Officer, most ably filled the chair on the services, 
ik ’ Recessary to adopt some other plan. Poor doomed oue! One day, when occasion. Although a great many of the old Light Division are ot hea ie be the Teast part of his satisfaction at this entertainment to i 
he still detained in that gloomy old manor-house, all her Servants were sent | tired from the Army, their esprit de corps has kept alive that enthusiasm think that, but for him, a gathering so memorable would never have oc- 4 
7. y Varney and Forster to Abingdon, three miles from Cumnor, Varney which the reminiscences of younger days never tail to create, and thus jt | curred, This was no anniversary ofa recurring solemnity, RO periodical ; 
rd remaining alone with her, with one man Ouly. _ Then the deed of horror | Was that we observed in plain clothes and among brilliant uniforms of | festivity or customary re-union. It did not take place last year, and it will fi} 
x- Was accomplished! The unhappy Amy was first stifled, or Strangled, it most dashing and distinguished ytPS, $0 many of the veterans whose | wee take place next. The last rendezvous perhaps was in the plains of | 
b- : hot known which; and afterwards the two miscreants flung her down | Hames are ilentified with those brilliant Sampaigns, from the battle of | Vittoria, or under the walls of Toulouse, the next will probably never oc. ‘ 
: Mairs,and “broke her neck, using much violence upon her.” 4 report | Vimeira to the Successful and crowning event of Waterloo. At this grand | ey. Already is the circle of the survivors closing rapidly in under a slow. | 
d ' was set on foot in the neighbourhood, that she had Met with this accident vanquet then to do honour to the mau whose past and recent career with | er but more resistless enemy than even they ever faced before; the actors, | 
% by chance, and « still without hurting ot her hood that wason her head,’’ | the Light Division has shed 80 much lustre on the brigade, whilst he has | like the deeds, must soon become subjects of history and examples for # 
4 , ut, says Aubrey, “ the inhabitants of the place will tell you that she | 8¢quired such renown for himself, and has raised the British Army so high | imitation ; and itis but too likely that on Thursday was sounded the last ay 
; was conveyed from her usual chamber where she lay to another, where in the respect of the world, we observed the following officers who Served | assembly of the old Light Division, ci 
‘ the bed’s head of her chamber stood close Upon a secret Postern-door, | in the Light Division in the Peninsula: —Lieut..Gu,> Sir A. F, Barnard, | The gallant Honorary Secretary, Capt. Kincaid, has, in a very charac. mt 
: where they, in the hight time, came and stifled her in her bed, brnised G.C.B. ; the Duke of Richmond, K.G., late 52nd: Capt, Kincaid, late | teristic letter, protested against the idea that the last assembly of the old THE 
° her head very much, and broke her heck, throwing her down Stairs,” Rifle Brigade; Dr. Hair, 43rd; Col. Digby, O2nd; Maj. Smith, brother t | Light Division has been sounded ; « for, Without presumin »he observes, yf 
How the blood freezes in such a recital! Innocence, Youth, rank, Sw Harry, and Barrack Master, at Chatham, of the Rifle Brigade ; Maj.- | “to prognosticate the decrees of Providence, I may be permitted to state a 
: Pleaded not for the wretched Amy in that dark hour, with those murder. | Gen. Bell, C.B, } Lieut.-Colonel Leach, C.B., late of the Rifle Brigade; | that among some half hundred of the veterans assembled, there were not fh 
: 08s tovls; and the blow came from the hand that should have Protected | Colouel G, Wood, Aide-de-Camp to Maj.-General Crawfurd ; Colonel | afew who lack neither the inclination nor the physical Power to meet i 
| and saved her, Thomas Dundas, late 52nd; Sir A. Leith Hay, M.P.; Major-Gen. Roit, | the enemies of our country on their own ground. There were few, ft 
The miscreants hoped that murder wouid not out, but a just avenging | 17th Portuguese ; Col, Cross, K.H., late 68th; Maj. Gen, Macdonald, C,B | if any Whoare not both able and willing to draw the sword in defence of 
Providence defeated their sely mes. One of the two persons concerned | R A.; Col, p. Campbell, late O2nd ; Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. Sir Hercules our shores; and [ venture to assert that there is not one, whom Proyi. 
was afterwards convicted of felony, During his imprisonment he related Pakenham, K.C.B,, Vice President, Colonel of 13rd, late of Rifles ; Lieut.. | “nce may be pleased to spare, who will not when the roll is called, and 
the tale of Amy’s death ; he was instantly, by the Earl of Leicester's | Col. John Cox, late Rifle Brigade ; Maj. Blakeston, 17th Portuguese ; Col. | the bugle sounds the dinner call in the same banqueting-hall in May next, ia 
vengeance, made “way with, and was found dead in his cell, Varney Brooke, Aide-de-Camp tothe Queen ; Mr. Baldock, late Rifle Brigade; ! answer to his name—for a Proposition of our noble Chairman, that the Of 
died miserably in London, and, stung by remorse, was heard, shortly be. | Sir George Houlton, late 43rd; Lieut.-Col. Wilkins, C.B., H.H., Rifle annual dinner of the Rifle Brigade should hereafter include the Light a i 
fore his death’ to say that all the devils in hell were tearing him to Pieces ! | Brigade ; Capt. G. Hood. Paynaster 43rd; Col, Cox, on the Staff, Treland ; | Division, was enthusiastica' ly received ; and therefore, while an old a I 
orster, a person before thig event given to mirth and hospitality, Pined | Col. Mountain, C.B., commanding late 52ud; Col. Patricks | 


on, late 43rd ; | Lio ivisi ives, the Light Division banquet shall not die,” 
and drooped away in silent anguish. An inquest 8at upon the mangled | Major J. H. Cooke, late 25th: Lieut.-Cg], Bilson, late R.A. ; Lieut.-Col. ee “Milian ay Pa = 7 ' 
Fe ey ad amy, and Pd prother came to Cumnor to investigate her Fitzmaurice, Rifle Brigade ; Lieut. Col, G. Winchelo, tate 52nd; Col.} —~ 7 its a o ; 
eath ; but Leicester ound means to stop his Mouth, and to sup ress all | Gawler, K.H.; Lieut..Gol, Dunn, R.A, ; Lieut.-Col, Hunt, 52nd; Mr. Bar. | i a elias . - Tr» , 
inquiries. Anda splendid funeral in St. Mary's Church, Oxford attest, telott, 43rd; Lieut, R. Mannins, late 52nd. The following officers, Jos | THE F ESTI\ AL OF ALL SAINTS DAY. 
his conjugal sorrow Only one evil accident occurred. The earl’s chap. | nected with the Light Division, were also Amoug those present *—Maj.. | 

lain, one Dr. Babington, in preaching the funeral Sermon, referred to the | Gen, Brown, U.B., KH, late of Rifle Brigade, Deputy Adjatat 

Y 8 being pitifully “murdered ;” instead of saying, « pitifully slain,” | Lord Jocelyn, the Hon, George Byng, the Hon. | 

Such is the account of Aubrey. It is said by STAVE, dispassionate reason- i 

‘ ©rs, not to be very Consistent, and that the Silence of the lady's family 


tends to prove that the Inquisition after her death referred to the disposal | Lieut.-Col, Forlong, K.H,, commanding the 43rd + Hon. Captain Lindsay 


T property; but tradition is ever a safer Suide than argument. ; and Hon, Captain Herbert, late 43rd; Sir T. E. Fuller Drake, B 


—— 


FROM THE NOTE BOOK oF A TRAVELLER, 


ra . a Bee | In the south of Germany, the old and venerable custom of rnening the 
: . ‘ .-* age, Lor ayneY, | graves in the burying rounds on the first and second day of Novem er, 
Marquis of Ailsa, of the Rifle Brigade; Hon. Major West, late 43rd} Ma- with garlands and lange, is stillkept up. ft is an atfecting festival which i 
Jor Walpole, Rifle Brigade ; Lieut.-Co), M'Dowell, C.B., 16th Lancers ; the survivors prepare for their deceased relations and friends. On those 


>| days the whole Population of the town assemble in the churchyard, and 


Se 





4 , a : . . art., late | 24ze with melanch l recollection, or joyful confidence in the future | 
1e death of Amy removed the obstacles, but did not insure the earl’s | 52nd; Sir H. l'yrwhitt, of the Rifle Brigade, } the adorned death-fesst and pray, while the priest, using the requi- if 
auptials with the queen. Honours Were, indeed, showered down upon The Duke of Richmond, in Proposing the health of the Queen ite fi . 


. ; ? Stated | site forms, draws from the holy weil the sacred fluod with which he ig ea] 
18 friends | that Her Majesty had been pleased to order that a medal should be given | 


1M in abundance, and whatever he desired for himself or h | to sprinkle the graves in order io consecrate them. Death, then garlend- 


was bestowed upon him 48 800n as asked. When at 0 


ambridge With the | to the heroes of the Peuinsula, and he trusted that a Similar distinction { 


cae; 


t » ‘ ed with flowers becomes a friend] teacher ; the lamps and tapers are 
: queen, the ear] received honours little short of those due to royalty; but} would be conferred "pou those brave brethren in arms—the blue jackets | images of the everlasting light, ond the passing from the joys of summer } 
®ill the one boon was withheld—her regal hand. Elizabeth knew no | as Well as the red—the veterans who conquered in the late war { i 





: de , . and autumn to the tet advent time, involves a very peculiar prepara. 
eqaal, even in her affections, [py despair, and prone, notwithstanding The Duke of Richmond introduced the several toasts with such deser- —" Pes a ‘ ws 4 
all his barbarous conduct to poor Amy, to the tender affections, a mar- | ved eulogy and fervent esprit de corps as roused the enthusiasm of the as. | This festival ig celebrated no where so beautifully as at Munich. On 4 
Tlage took place at this ume between Douglas, ba sembly to the highest pitch. In Proposing “ the Army of India,” the | the morning of Al] Saints’ Day, the families re each rs over the 
| resting-places of those they loved arranging, adorning, an praying in 
. z t 2€ unfortunate | that Army had proved themselves worthy to be led by aHardinge, aGouel* sh y : fenea 
Lady Douglas Howar » Leicester’s second Wife, was the aughter of | a Napier, an by a Sir Harry Smith. This was the highest e 
¢ [ pay to them; and he could Only say that he hoped and | ter are opened to the ablic, who less interested, though not less pene- 
ros fe i a emt me a of those | trusted that the future soldiers who may serve under an Asiatic sun would treied with emotion, wonder through the large and well-planted gar- 
’ 


a 





Sheffield, and the fascinating Leicester, The union was, however, kept 
Ledy Tad ite a Up a Sat ee Sabted. 8", | faithful hope, or hes Hie in sad remembrance. These hours alone can 
i ing j 2g r t ) 
Oward, first Baron Effingham. Her first husband, Lord Sheffield, died | that he could ncomium | he devoted to the feelings of the heart, for at noc 
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et er’ Speaks vol. | emulate the deeds of those braye Warriors who had fought before | den. ; 
spy “yo pay M metre Api solemnly wedded to Dad. them. | There are but few signs of mourning to be seen. Light and life reign F 
a Sher, surrey, > herself a 2 3 ace 7 . : . . . lint . ; ‘ as te: 
; cording t "ee ey A wi Chareh pa 7 tag ‘fea re = ac-/ «Sir Harry Smith, in returning thanks, said that in his Present position | Very where; the loveliest flowers and a the graves ; cy- By 
i "pon her finger was set with five pointed diamonda havire, a — In the Service of the Army in India it now became his Pleasing duty to Presses and weeping willows wave and —— hes vane ~_ if - 4 
q : ge wes ‘ am ’ 10g a ta © dia- | of t > é ” the r fi 2x nec thie ad | thi ; "the chi f death, or the 0om that we read, it 
; mond in the centre; and it nad hens 6 gift to the Bagi of Leioe otfer the be st thanks of th at Army for the unexpected honour which had thing reminds us of the chillness of de ) g 


ster from just been Paid to them—an Army hick i r Smi if sof the hired male and female ve-watchers, who 
Sar ™ " : : r Army from which he (Sir Harry Smith had | is the lifeless forms of the hired ma gra 1 , 
ue of the Earls of | embroke, on condition that he should use it for a | receutly returned after a series of victories over an enemy unpurallelea in | 8'and near the mounds, to tend the lamps and flowers, mechanically repent- 
Wwedding-ring, and for no other Purpose. The lady and the Witne ee : 








toed var of the queen’s dian le , ©8868 bravery, (Cheers, ) He rejoiced tosee around him on’ thig Occasion so | ing their rosary, contemplating sullenly and indifferently the imposing yt! 
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ked God foe that event and subsections tte Ags Vom i te ~~ he | thank the company for the hononr they had conferred upon him, | Pugnant figures leave the garden, but they take away with them the. y 
ad, Robert Leicester» ’ A danghter wee also the offs cain + “1 The Chairman then Proposed the health of the Dake of Wellington, | lowers and lights, and the teast is at anend. The variegated lamps are ia 
marriags, Moreover Lad “Dougie was served io hom. inn . 18 | and, after alluding to the Victories in which his Grace had been engaged, | lung Up again in the room, and the flowers and plants are taken to the i 
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ers ate to be seen. Suddenly I stood before a friend whom I had not seen 
for many years. With a pale countenance, and hollow eyes, he leaned 
wen an ura, and he shuddered like a criminal when I addressed him. 

y greeting was short but sincere; and my next question was,—“ What 
is the matter with you: does your bridesleep here!” He shook his head 
and said, “ A maiden rests here, who, in the blooin of her youth, sank into 
the grave, swept away by the drunken spirit of the dance. A maiden 
whom I never knew, and yet a bitter enemy, has robbed me of all my 

. Place yourself beside me on this hiilock, and listen,— 

“Many years ago, business led me through this town, at this very time 
of the year, and I saw the festival that they are celebrating to-day. At 
that time this grave was newly made, and as abundantly adorned with 
flowers, as it is now destitute of them. This was natural, for the love 
and grief of a mother had adorned it with roses and branches, but love 
and grief soon laid the fond mother by the side of her only daughter. 
Now, no one cares for the beautiful dead as they did at that time, when 
all the town spoke of her, and I, a stranger, was curious to see her grave, 
and was tempted, in remembrance of her early departed charms, to take 
one of the roses which bloomed on her place of rest. I stole the flower, 
and hastened to the gates bearing iton my heart. There I perceived an 
inscription, affecting, simple, on touching. it ran thus: ‘Respect the 

perty of the dead’ i trembled involuntarily, conscious of my rob- 

; and the pious belief of my childish years was so strong, that I was 

on the point of returning the rose to the place whence I had taken it. 

‘Oh, that I had done so! bat false shame was triumphant, and a species of 

free-thinking overcame the pure childish emotion. [ returned home, in- 

dulged myself for some minutes with the rare beauty of the lovely flower, 

which dia not appear to have grown in a hot-house, but in the fields by 

the Arno. I then placed it carefully in a glass of water, and left the inn 
to seek a friend. : 

“The evening passed merrily; I returned to my lodgings late, and 
quickly yielded myself to sleep, in which jovial toasts and cheerful jests 
seemed to sport around me. But these pleasant dreams soon disappear- 
ed, and softly and awfully the spectacle of the death-festival | gow be- 
fore me as in a magic-lantern ; the grave on which I had stood, the field 
of flowers as thongh veiled in black, all rose before me, and in my dream 
T again stole the rose, escaped from the grounds pursued by owls, and on 
reaching home again, threw myself exhausted on the bed. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a lovely form, enveloped in a linenshroud, passed 
through, glided up to my bed, and I shudderingly recognized it as the 
form of her whose property I had violated. I trembled with horror. 
* Where is my rose 7’ asked the form,with unspeakable sadness, and her 
features, in spite of her beauty, were anxious and threatening. ‘ What 
have I done to thee, that thou shouldst rob me? Is it thus thou honour- 
est the dead? Where is my rose?’ Incapable of speaking a word, I 
stretched out my arm, and pointed to the window where the rose was in 
water. The figure motioned for me to rise. I was involuntarily, but 
violently, drawn to the rose, which I seized, and the spirit flew with me 
through the window, into the cold night air, far over the town, to the 
cemetery, to her grave. All around was desolate: not a human sound 
was to be heard; but from all the graves coloured flowers were nodding ; 
lights and torches streamed in sparkling abundance, and from every 
mound the dead were rising and bathing their heads in the brightness of 
the consecrated flames, in the fragrance of the flowers, aud in the blessed 
dew that falls at midnight from heaven. 

“The maiden’s grave alone was dark and forsaken, and no flower blos- 
somed on it. 

“ At a sign from the shadow, I scratched up the dry earth with my fin- 
gers, and planted the rose. Instantly the hill around flamed with the 
most burning colours, and the stars rocked themselves in the newly- 
sprang flowers. ‘So it is well,’ sa d the figure, in a hollow voice; ‘ but 
now thou art mine!’ The hill opened, the grave yawned on me, and the 
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of your heart, which I need not tell you lies in your Bank ; the valves of 
that organ will not act, and their closure may be attributed to the treat- 
ment you received in 1844, while you were under the hands of that medi. 
cal gentleman at Tamworth. — : : ; 

The numbness and paralytic indications which you feel in your lower 
extremities are all referable to the obstruction at the centre of your cir- 
culation. Your primery attack was occasioned by plethora or fullness, 

roducing a derangement of the functions of the brain, evidenced by 
bulimia, or canine appetite, which, I should explain to you, is an inordi- 
nate craving for strange food—sometimes, as in your case, for gold. Now, 
in plethora we bleed; thoughit is better, if possible, to content ourselves 
with equalizing the circulation. However, you have been bled more 
than sufficiently; indeed, you are evidently: suffering from excessive 
venesection. Now, then, for yourtreatment. Although you are ina state 
of debility, you arean inflammatory subject; I therefore dissuade you 
from recourse to artificial stimulants. These will merely palliate present 
sensations ; ultimately they will only aggravate your woes. What | re- 
commend to you is, for the next three or four months, extreme modera- 
tion in diet. Take your three meals daily, but eat and drink at each 
about half of what you have been accustomed to. Live, in short, upon 
sixpence a day, and earnit. Avoid alcoholic liquors, — whiskey 
ss f in; for the conversion of grain into alcohol is a chemical process, 
which in the present state of your system is peculiarly likely to disagree 
with you. Let your bread be at least a day old before you eat it; and 
let it be made ef eavubia instead of fine flour. Any surplus nutriment 
that you may have, may be distributed over the pores or mouths at your 
extremities, which are at present inastate of inanition. You will find 
your account in pinchiug the stomach to feed the pore. 

By-and-bye, when you feel yourself alittle firmer on the legs, and able 
to get about, take this prescription to the shop of the old lady in Thread- 
needle Street, and get one of the assistants to put it up: 


R: Of L. s. d. M. Bill j. To be cashed immediately. 


The price of the medicine will be only about three per cent.; afew 
repetitions of it will complete your cure, and all that distressing sense of 

ressure which you now experience will be removed. In the meantime, 
hes your spirits; aud for that purpose, amongst others, continually read 
my book. believe, sir, that your vital organs are untouched, and that 
your disorder is merely functional. And now, sir, go about your busi- 
ness; and as to my fee, considering your present circumstances, | shall 
not trouble you for more than threepence. 


JENNY LIND. 


Her Masssty’s ToeatTke.—The Queen went in state to the theatre on 
Tuesday evening last, when Jenny Lind appeared in ‘ Norma.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that the house was crowded to overflowing in 
every part. Her Majesty entered her box precisely at eight o’clock, at- 
tended by a numerous suite. On her appearance the whole audience 
stood up, and received her with loud and prolonged cheers. The curtain 
then rose, and “ God save the Queen” was sung by several of the prin- 
cipal singers and the chorus ; the house during the perfurmance present- 
ing the most magnificent spectacle that can be imagined. In witnessing 
Mademoiselle Lind’s representation of Norma, we found it impossible 
(aud probably a large portion of the audience were in the same situation) 
to divest our mind of the impressions made by Grisi in the part, and to 
avoid making constant comparisons between them. It was certainly up- 
on the shoulders of Grisi that the mantle of Pasta, the original Norma, fell, 
and still remains,” Mademoiselle Lind. of all her competitors, being the 
only one entitled to share 1t with her. These two great actresses give 
widely different pictures of the character, each having her own peculiar 
excellences. Grisi is the more grand, Lind the more beautiful; Grisi 








corpse, sinking like a light flake of snow, drew me irresistibly down with 
her. The whole weight of the earth rushed upon me. Oppressed by | 
the clods of earth, choked by the embraces of the ghost, I lost all con- | 
scionusness—and I awoke, and found myself in bed, the bright sun shining | 
full upon me, and with a sigh of relief, I set the past down entirely asa | 
dream. But as this dream seemed to become more and more impressed 

on my memory, I rose to convince myself that I had really only dreamt, 

but, on going to the window to look at my rose, and to breathe its fra- | 


| Ser it had disappeared. The glass was empty; the window was|thos. The very agony of a mother’s love—except, perhaps, by Pasta in 
mly closed, and the door was bolted. All inquiries after the flower | the same part, and in the similar scene in Medea—was never so truly 
Were in vain. No one had seen it, noone had taken it, and I was obliged | painted. And in the scene with Adalgisa, in which Norma implores her 


to conceal my anguish, in order not to be laughed at by the irreligious, 
or shunned by the religious. But since that time my rest is gone, and 
from hour to hour [ await the irreconcileable enemy, who will take me 
away to punish me for the violence I practised on his grave.”’ 

Of course I said everything I coald to assuage his melancholy—to 
banish his fears; but rooted prejudices are not easily taken from the 


mind. I proposed to him tu accompany me to a merry company in vain ; | tears of the audience, as much as their applause, paid a just tribute to the 


he had been to none for years, he said. I wished to carry him tu a con- 
cert ; itdisgusted him. At length I recollected that I had been invited 
to alittle party which was to be given that evening by an acquaintance 
of mine, who some days previously had married a young girl of obscure | 
rank, but honest, pious, and industrious, and who, theretore, appeared | 
likely tomake my honest Wernerhappy. He had frequently shown me 
a variety of kind offices, and appeared sincerely attached to me. 

My friend accompanied me to the frugal repast of these good people, 
and, at their patriarchal table, at which Werner's aged mother presided, 
like a household goddess, the mourner enjoyed an hour’s.peace, but 
the evil spirit came over him again, and, scarcely bidding the company | 
Sj: ag he flew to his lodgings again to bury himself with. his melan- 

oly. 

erner and his family naturally asked the cause of this mournful frame 
of mind, and I answered, “ It is because it is so mourntul, that I would 
not willingly disturb the joysof this marriage festival by relating its 





cause: “ aud, in order todivert all curiosity from the subject, Werner | from the Duke de Bordeaux, in reply to some inhabitants of Orleans, 


begged his young wife to show me the beautiful bridal garland she had 
‘worn at her wedding. She brought out the box, and with a blush of 
pleasure, she showed me the ornament, woven of fresh myrtle and arti- 
ficial vrange-blossoms. 

Deeply and securely buried among the trembling leaves and stalks, I 
soon detected a flower unusual in a bridal garland—a rose. Werner 
smiled as I pointed it out, and sad,“ That is a whim of my own. This 
faded flower, which has been preserved for years, is the foundation of 
our domestic happiness, the first pledge of our love; and therefore I took 
it from my pocket-book, and placed it, like a religious relic, in the bridal 


w > is j ive "¢ tae Sail : | 
reath, It is just five years ago to-day, when my Anna, who was then | the assurance of all my esteem, and of my very sincere and constant affec- 


@ poor servant-maid iu the inn opposite, entered my shop. I had often 
seen the charming girl, but had never ventured to say how much I was 
attached toher. But on that even she wore in her bosom this rose, al- 
most shaming the blushes on her cheeks ; and with this rose I opened 
my conversation. 1 spoke with courage and fire, confessed my affection, 
obtained Anna’s in return, and received from her, asa pledge of it, this 
rose. Heaven be praised ! it was a talisman which conmaauly bound us 
together, and has united us at last at the altar.” 

* It is most curious,” said I, “‘ as a rose has caused your happiness, so 
also a rose has caused my friend’s misery.” 

I then related his story, and I remarked the lovely Anna first become 
red, then pale, and at last she interrupted me—*“ I recollect your friend 
now, and I acknowledge, with repentance, that my indiscretion has, per- 
haps, been the cause of his misfortunes. He lived in our inn; and in his 
room, which I arranged very late on the evening of All-Saints’ Day, I 
found this magnificent flower, which allured and tempted me so much, 
that I took it away, convinced that the young gentleman would not think 
much about a rose which he had plucked the day before. It turned out 


differently. The landlady questioned us all severely about the lost flow- | 


er; but could I confess its fate, without at the same time confessing my 
little theft, and my love to Werner?’ 
I started up, embraced Werner and Anna, and that very night I brought 


back my friend, who suddenly saw his anguish fall from him, like scales | 


from the eyes; and, becoming instantly a new man, he thoroughly en- 


joyed the punch that we drank to the memory of that glorified being, | two were chosen for the Queen, who immediately mounted one of them, 
whose grave had certainly caused my friend some unhappy hours, put | Without being at all acquainted with its qualities. A more decided in- 


had also fou .ided the blessed happiness of a whole family. 
= as —————_>—_ 
PUNCH’S MEDICAL ADVICE TO THE NATION. 


depicts with greater power the storms of passion that ragein the breast 
of “a woman scorn’d ;” Lind expresses with most truth and feeling the 
love, strong as death, which neither desertion nor cruelty can destroy, 
and the throes of the mother’s tenderness for her helplesschildren. It 
was not till the second act, however, that the greatest beauties of Lind’s 
performance was apparent. 

The scene in which Norma enters the chamber of the sleeping children, 
resolved to sacrifice them to her vengeance, was heartbreaking in its pa- 


rival to protect her children, Jenny Lind was entirely in her element. 
| The soft and tender feelings expressed in the beautiful duet, “ Deh, con 
| te,’ seem as congenial to her mind as its music to her voice. The most 
beautiful portions, in like manner, of the final scene, lay in Norma’s af- 
| fecting supplications to her aged father for pardon, and in her relenting 
| tenderness to the man to whom she was to be united in death; and the 


powers of the actress. Jenny Lind’s singing, throughout the opera, was 
distinguished by the features observable in her previous parts; exquisite 
sweetuess and purity of voice, finis of execution, and true and natural 
feeling. She showed her judgment in abstaining from the florid embel- 
lishments which she introduced so appropriately in “ Robert le Diable,”’ 
and the “Sonuambula ;” singing with the noble simplicity which becomes 
the character of the Druid priestess. When the curtain fell, the whole 
audience stood up, peals of applause resounded from every part of the 
house, and showers of bouquets rained upon the stage. When the fair 
object of this enthusiasm had made her acknowledgements and retired, 
the plaudits were renewed till she re-appeared, which she had to do 
three or four times. 





PaAiscellancous. 


Duxe pve Borpraux.—The Orleannais publishes the following letter 


who had congratulated him on his marriage :—“ Frohsdorf, April 26.—I 
| was very certain that the good town of Orleans, the name of which is for 
| ever inseparable from that af Jeanne d’Arc in the annals of fidelity, 
| would not be the last to rejoice at my happiness, and therefore I. have 
been greatly touched by its congratulation and its wishes. Tell this, on 
my part, to the inhabitants of this noble city. The Princess whom 
Heaven has given me for a companion, and whose heart is as much 
French as mine, read with as much pleasure as I did the address which 
you have sent me. She asks you to be also the. interpreter of her grati- 
tude to her friends. I am happy to find this occasion of renewing to you 


ion.—Henri.” 

At the sitting of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Helsingfors (Fou- 
land), held on May 21, M. Nordenskjold, one of the members, presented 
a new kind of stone, which he discovered near the gold-washing estab- 
lishment of Nijuei-Taghilsk [Russia]. It is like a diamond in appearance, 
but of less specific gravity. M. Nordenskjold has given it the name of 


is a tightness of the chest. This, sir, arises from congestion of the cavities 


Sane, OFF, previous te removing, A LARGE STOCK OF NEW 
Silks, reduced 50 per cent 
Bareges do do 
Organdies do do 
Jaconetts do do 
Brilliantes do do 
Calicoes do do 
Mousselin de Laines, soquesd 56 percent. 
o 


Foulard Silks 

Creradines, black and coloured do 
nghams do 

Emroidered bareges do 


oO Grenadines do 
SHAWLS and SCARFS. 
Barege Shawls, 8-4 and 10-4 
rape do do do 
Grenadine do ° 
Embroidered Crape Shawls, some extra rich 
Black Silk Shawls, of ail kinds 
Scarfs of every kind 
P MANTILLAS, VISITS, &e. 
Black, white, coloured, of the richest and newest Paris styles. 
HOSLERY of every kind and size in silk, cotton, and thread, the most complete as. 


sortment. 

GLOVES of all kinds. 
. Sieee of the most superior make and bleach, being made expressly for our own 
‘amily trade. 

MUSLINS—Jacconets, cambric mulls, nansooks, book muslins, fancy checks, stripes 

and every .bing belonging vo the muslin department. , 
USLIN BANDs, FLOUNCINGS. 
Swiss muslin insertings 
Do edgings 

Cambric o 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS of every kind. 
BLACK BAREGES—7.-4 wide black Bareges,a splendid article 
or ae largest assortment ever offered of collars, caps, chemisettes, 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS—An elegant assortment. 
EMBROIDERED ROBES—In lace, Swiss muslin, jacconet musiin, a lot ofbeanutiful 
mull muslin robes, for morning d: esses. 

LACKS—Veil, Mechlin, Bruxelles point, Regency, Lisle, laces and edgings. 

Lace CAPS, COLLARS—Gimps, sleeves, cuffs, scarfs, shawis, asnttlies, visits, 
veils, &c. 

Oar Stock consistsofthe RICHEST and most FASHIONABLE Goods, imported th}s 
Spring. We would respectfully invite all to call and examine tor themselves, as we 
will be compelled to remove in a very short time. We shail seli off our present stock at 
an Immense Reduction, before moving into 345 Broadway. 

jalv S—tt JAMES BECK & CO., 359 Broadway. 
[ur Steamship SARAH SANDS, W. C. Thompson, master, will leave Live i 

for New York the 15th June, and New York, on her return to Liverpoul, 20th daly. 

For freight or passage, her acccommodations Leing unsurpassed for room, elegance, 
and a apply to R. KERMIT, 76 South-street 

jun tf. 


ROADWAY BATHS.- SWIMMING SCHOOL. 600 Broadway. Ladies’ entrance 
154 Crosby-street. Parents and others having care of children, can have them in- 
structed in this necessary attainment at the large Croton WATER SwWimMING Bath, 
600 Broadway. , 
The water isc ntinually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
steam pipes. 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superintendence of a gentleman daily, 
from 6 to 9 A.M., and 4 to 10 P.M. 
° The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 





Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. Forterms by the month or week apply to 
the Bath. jun 19- 3m* 


HALL, A.M. M.D., since bis return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canaé 
e street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION Ot THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painiess mode oftreatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emete 
ics not being used. , 

(ey See “Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
Dr. 2 = Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue Ist to November 1st of each year. 

mar 18—ly. 





His DaY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with en 
fraviogs, 8vo.; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; comprising a 
familiar description of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Vision ; Rules for 
the Preservation, Improvement, and Resioration of Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use and Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for their seleciion, by JAMES W. POW- 
ELL, M. D., Uculist, Aurist, &c. To be had at the Author's, 261 Broadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all booksellers. may 22—3m. 
ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York.—P. A. & L. Delmonico would res- 
ectfully inform their friends, and the travelling public, that the additions to their 
new Hotrl in Broadway, wilt be completed by the 10th of June, atte? which date they 
will be prepared to receive tamilies, as well as single gentlemen, as bereto'ore. The 
Hote! is conducted in the European style. may 29—fm. 
A YOUNG LADY (Englist.) partly educated at Paris, wantsa situation as (j;overness 
ina family where masic, modern languages, and the usuat branches of libe viedn- 
cation aresought. Letters addressed pre-paid, P. ¥. C., New York Post Office, tron any 
part of the Union will be promptly auswered, and such information given as may be ~e- 
quired. Se may 29- 31" 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SUIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Hibernia, ....ssseeseees G000see0ns ccddcncesed Japt. Alexander Ryrle, 
Caledonia, ..ccsccececccevecceessecceeveseeesCapt Edward G, Lott. 
Britannia, ......-+ $0600 080006 deseceensoosos Capt. John Hewitt 





Cambria, ...0.-+s+00 Secccccee cocccceccce Capt. Charles H. KE’ Judkins 
ACOEIR, oc cccccccccccccccsccccsccocccs eeseseecs Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOS'TON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the 16th June, 1847. Cambris on the 4th June, 1847, 

Cambria, “ Ist July, 1947. Caledonia ‘ 1: th June, i847. 

Caledonia, ‘* 16th July, 1847. | Britannia “ 4th July, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Bo! reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

or freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(# In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, « com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Hatifax ard Baston,aod between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 2 

The America The Niagara 
sd Canada | ** Europe. 


EW YUORK AND LONDON PACKETS, — t© sail on the Ist, 8th, l6th and 3a 
ofevery month 2 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 15th, 2ist, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 
VIL i— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
| ork. | London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 2 

Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,) “ 8, ‘* 8 ¢# 8 28, 66 OR Uw ge 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| ‘ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Prat, “s 2; “<< 24, om 8 * 1 ew 
Switzerland, FE. Knight, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 “ 2t, “ 1, “ @ 
Mediater, D. L. Stark, oe, “@ «& 8) “ 98, « og « gs 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, ‘“ 16, ‘* 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, fc. E. Morgan,; “ 24, “24, “« gi & 618, ¢ 183, « 3 
Wellington D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “@ @& 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, 1 * ~@ o 8 “ g} «“« “ “ 38 


i ’ ’ 28, 

Independence, W.R. Bradish, ‘ 16, * 16, ‘«« 16|May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,) “* 24, ‘*24, ‘ 24 “ 13, @ 18, 

Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, jAprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ QI, “ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, - &, 8, “8 628, 8 OB, te gp 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| ‘* 16, « 16, * 16\June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, sn “HH 8 Owe BY 8 


These ships are ail of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, withont wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bilia of Lading are signed there= 
for, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or to 

GRINNELL, MINT URN CU., 78 South-#t 

aug 15, 1846. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Froprietors of the seve 
ral Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bev. arranged for their sail- 








diamondtoid, aud the Academy has appointed a committee to analyse it. 

The Queen held a Courton Saturday at Buckingham Palace. His | 
Royal Highness Prince Oscar of Sweden was presented to her Majesty at | 
an audience by Viscount Palmerston. 

Srrone Drinxk.—“ Wine of four men” is the name given to a kind of 
wine made at a place called Witzenhaisen, in Germany. The reason of 
this name is that“it takes one to pour it out, one to drink it, and two 
to hold the man while he swallows it.” 

In consequence of the earnest desire felt by the late Dr. Arnold (as 
recorded in the history of his life), that some mark of Royal favour should 
be bestowed on Rugby School, the Queen has been peer? pleased to 
intimate her intention to found a gold medal for the special encourage- 
ment of the study of history at that institution. 

| The Faro of Madrid informs us that Queen Isabella is as intrepid a horse- 
| woman as she is a skilful driver. Lately (says this journal) there arrived 





| at Aranjuez several English, Norman, and other foreign horses, of which 


ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, 2lst,and 26the every month ; these ships 


| succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. DaysofSailing trom New  Daysof Sailing from 
ork. L' verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterloo, Allen, “i, * MM, “« jl “« 6, «© 96, “ 2% 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “ 16, ‘ 16, ‘ 16; Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “<i, * i. “ QI ‘ 6, “ 6, a 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, <6 96, * 2, “ 26 . “ 641, “ 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1; “ 16, “ 46, “« 16 
Ashburton, Howland, eG * & 8 6 k, «ae <€«€ @ 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “o 33,-¢ i “ 3} . .@. “ 26, “ & 
New York Cropper, “ 16, * 16, “ 16] Oct. 1,.Feb. 1, June ? 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, * 2, * “os 66 “ 6 - © 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, * 26, “ 26 ‘ff,  @ Sh, “« 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Patrick Henry, Delano “ 6 “« & “ 6 : 2 «© a « 
’ 


S. Whitney, Thompson, 66 ie “6 1, “ 1 ° 
Yorkshire pe’ A “wm, * M6, ‘“ 16 Nov. 1, March 1, July i 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘* 21, “ 21, * ar us 6, “ 6, “16 
“ 26 





| stance of her intrepidity has been related in the saloons at Madrid. One 

of the dragoons of her guard was thrown by a vicious horse. The Queen 
| ordered a side-saddle to be put upon the animal, and, mounting it, brought 
| it in less than half-an-hour under perfect subjection. 


Well, Mr. Bull, I have heard your story. Your complaint consists in a | Tur Jews or Rome.—The Siecle publishes the following letter, dated 
disorder of the circulating medium, accompanied by febrile excitement, | Rome, 22nd ult.:—“ ‘The Pope has appointed a committee to inquire into 
and depression of your hevous system. You are suffering, in fact, from | the position of the Jews. His plan is to withdraw them from their de- 
the effects of the railway fever, which attacked you about a year-and-a-half| testable ghetto. There is a controversy in the ghetto on the subject of the 
ago. This affection produced a most serious disturbance of your econo-| Pope. ‘Young Palestine’ is of opinion that Pius IX. is the Messiah. The 
my ; it occasioned a lavish expenditure of your means, which, if you had | Conservatives maintain that he is merely a great prophet. We have ad- 
husbanded them, would have enabled you to defy atmospherical and all | mitted five Jews into the circolo Romano. Such an event never before oc- 
other injurious influences. Your present symptoms are those of reaction, | curred.” 


consequent on an inflammatory process. 


“The Queen of Spain,” says the Faro of the 3rd, “has just received 


You also consider that your constitutional disorder is in part owing toa several beautiful carriages from London, with which she is said to be de- 


local disease, situated in your Irish region. Lam rather disposed to refer 


ahat locyl disease toa constitutional origin. Your chief symptom, you say 


lighted. She would have driven one of them out immediately on their 
arrival if she had not been prevented by the rain.” 








Sheridan, Cornish, » 26 “ 26 ef * & ©* B 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 e 2 8 ee. 2.2 
Henry Clay, Nyé, “6 * 6, “ § “ 2), “« o1 « 21 
Virginian, Hiern, on « ee uF “ 2  * 2, * & 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, “ 16, 16) Dec. 1, April j, Ang. } 
Constitution, Britton, on «§ . © & a. - oo =< © 
Garrick, Trask, “26, * 26, “* 26 2 SS =.” * & 
| Mentezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 «6, « 1, “ 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and er 
| perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point Of splendour 
| comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
| kind. Punctuality in the days of salting willbe sirictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to AVETPOO],..ceccreevsccccees 106, 
| “ “6 from ** to New York,...... £25. : 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, _Camr 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. A. MARSHALL, N. ¥! 
B ABING, eed & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skidd 
—o- 7 NE mOBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
} Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
| E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
| BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
} WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ drk. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpool. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry City, “ 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutl -st., New Yor’ 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
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Liupertal Parliament. 


COLONIZATION. 
House of Lords, June Ath. 


NTE to make his motion for the appointment of 

a — ae the application of an extended system of 
emigration to Ireland. He did not foresee any difficulty in carrying out 
the scheme be proposed, for he was convinced that there were sufficient 
resources to carry out its practical details. He should be careful, in 
what he was aboat to say, to avoid not only anythin likely to give 
offence to his noble friend (Earl Grey), but to avoid taking any course 
likely to exaggerate the expectation of parties out of doors with respect 
to the extent to which colonization would be safely carried out, or the 
amount of assistance they —— expect from the a His 
views did not include anything like a supercession of the present system 
of voluntary colonization, for he found that that system had hitherto 
worked exceedingly well. No fewer than 1,479,000 persons had emigra- 
ted from the United Kingdom during the period between 1825 and 1846, 
and of that number one-half had gone to the United States. There was 
a course which could be taken consistently with the feelings of British 
benevoleuce. It was to endeavour to raise the condition of the Irish 
asantry more to a level with your own, and the moment that great 
achievement was effected there ceased to be the tendency to destroy the 
rosperity of the injured working classes in this country. He would 
call their lordships’ attention to some authorities which laid down this 
principle. The subject was treated in areport of the House of Commons 
as long ago as 1826, in which it was stated that the Irish po ulation must 
be raved, towards the standard of the English, or the English depressed 
towards that of the Irish. The question whether an extensive mae A 
emigration should or should not be adopted, resolved itself into the sin- 
le point, whether the meat fed population of Great Britain should be 
supplanted by the potatoe-fed population of Ireland. In 1831 Earl Grey 
said that before he introduced a measure for the relief of the _ in Ire- 
Jand it would be absolutely necessary to relieve the country from the su- 
perabundance of people. The same opinions were repeated by Sir 
George Murray and Lord Ashburton, then Mr. Baring. In the discus- 
sion on the Irish Poor Relief Bill, Lord Fitzgerald said that, without em- 
igration, due provision for the poor could not be made. Lord Durham 
and Lord Sydenham had come to the same conclusion. In fact, he might 
multiply precedents, and invoke the authority of members of all sides of 
the house. But grounds existed which made it .peculiarly necessary 
now to consider this question. It might be said that emigration of a 
most extraordinary kind had already taken place. No doubt it had, but 
was it not of a kind which rather added to the difficulties of the case? 
That system of emigration was alone assisted by the capital of the coun- 
try, and consequent!y it was calculated to injure and deteriorate the 











real power of the country, because these emigrants belonged exclusively 
to the most comfortable class of farmers, that were so necessary to the 
prosperity of the country. Emigration had thas been carried on amongst 
the employers rather than the employed, and no possible advantages 
could be derived from such a system. ‘They should discourage such a 
system of emigration as was then going on. Under the poor law of this 
country the pauper emigration from 1835 to 1845, from this country, 
amounted to 13,5262. Now, it might be said what advantage could the 
removal of th’s small number confer upon the whole of their labour 
market? They should, however, look at the particular places from 
which this pauper emigration took place. Out o this, 13,526 there were 
removed from Norfolk alone 4488. In one single year a sum of 15,000. 
was applied in Norfolk for assisting emigration. Whilst, from Norfolk, 
Kent, Sutfolk, and Sussex, there were 10,666 persons out of this 13,526 
removed by emigration within that period, there was not a single person 
removed from the coanties of Westmorland, Durham, Lancaster, and 
Stafford. Now this emigration would not have taken place if a good 





public system had been established in this country. He, however, 
could not expect the same good results to follow from the adoption of 
euch a system in Ireland; but, nevertheless, many permanent advanta- 
ges might be expected to flow from it. He had seen hundreds of letters 
that were written by thuse who had emigrated to their friends in Ire- 
land, and they all breathed the same language—namely, exciting the 
people to strain every nerve to cross the Atlantic. The first fruits of 
the prosperity of these emigrants were exhibited in the several sums 
of money that were remitted to their friends in Ireland, out of their 
little savings. There was one document so conclusive, that he would 
entreat their lordships’ especial atiention to it. In a particular part 
of Canadathere resided very benevolent gentleman who had opened a 
communication with a Roman Catholic priest in Lreland, with a view of 
promoting as much as possible the emigration of the people of the 
sister country. He exerted himself greatly in encouraging those who 
had thriven and become prosperous in his neighbourhood to form a fund 
for the purpose of enabling their less fortunate brethren in Ireland to 
come over tothem., Whilst he was thus employed he became possessed 
of aletter which had been written by some of the families in Jrelaud of 
the settlers iu Canada, This was the statement that was made by the 
poor themselves :— 


“ September, 1846.—No pen can describe the poverty of this country 
The potatoe crop has been destroyed all over Ireland, and we understand 
that the same disease prevails amongst the crop allover England. There 
is nothing expected here but an immediate famine The labouring clas- 
ses get employmentonly for three days in the week, which is given them 
by the government. This is scarcely sufficient to prolong their lives; 
but it has the effect of preventing the people from going into the fields 
and slaughtering the cattle. Pity our hard case, and don’t leave us any 
longer amongst the number of the starving poor. If you wish to keep us 
until we can earn the muny that it will cust to remove us across the At- 
lantic, we shall be most happy to employ ourselves at any labour by 
which wecan thus earn the amount. If you knew what we are suffer- 
ing from hunger, and the number of us that are starving, we are sure that 
dace were ever so much distressed you would make some exertion to 

e us out of poverty-stricken Ireland. Thescourge of God appears to 
have fallen upon this country. The potatoe, that was the only support of 
the people, has becu entirely lost. We are not like other countries, that 
can fall back upou the supply of wheat. The landlords are nearly as 
badly off as the people themselves, for the poor tenants are not able to 
pay them any rent. The Lord, however, is merciful: He has fed 5000 
persons with five !oaves aud two little fishes, so that we have every rea- 
sou to look with confidence to Him for assistance in our trying emergen- 
cy. For God’s sake take us out of this excessive poverty, and don’t let us 
die in hunger.” 

He thought that a well understood system of emigration in Ireland 
was so advantageous to that country that the resources of Ireland itself 
ought to be looked to for the purpose of attaining it. Amongst the land- 
lords of \reland he had never tound any difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject. Supposing, then, tit the funds were provided he proposed to 
show that this emigration system could be carried on with as much ad- 
vantage to the colonies themselves as to [reland. 
proper system of public works might be carried out in connection with 
this emigration system, which would prove of the most 


lord concluded by moving the appointment of a select committee with 
that object. 


noble lord’s proposition, as it was not his intention to oppose it; but he 
should briefly state the grounds on which he thought it his duty te ac- 
quiesce in the motion. He certainly did not acquiesce in it under the im- 
pression that the committee would 
genious scheme by c 
transferred without difficulty or inconvenience to North America, and 
there be at once placed in a situation of comfort and independence. He 
had had no such expectation. On the contrary, the main motive which 
induced him to acquiesce in the appointment of the committee was that 
it would tend to disabuse the minds of many persons of what he must 
consider a dangerous error—namely, the extent to which a system of 
emigration from Ireland could be safely carried out. He cordially con- 
curred with the noble lord that those who were settled as emigrants in 
the colonies were calculated to promote their own independence and hap- 
rer and so benefit the mother-country ; but he did not believe that, 


duce any te or immediate impression on the population of that coun- 
try, or of 


looked with some apprehension at the notions which were prevalent on 


ting deliberately that unless 2,000,000 of people were removed from 





Earl GREY did not intend to discuss at any length the policy of the 


able to devise any new plan or in- 
which a large proportion of the population could be 


y any system of emigration they could adopt, they would be able to pro- 


reland, so as to diminish the pressure of that distress which, in 
Ireland more especially, was at present so grievous. He confessed he 


that subject. He could not forget that within a very short period a me- 
morial, signed by a large number of noblemen and gentlemen, including 
many members of parliament, had been presented to the government, sta- 


lreland to America within the next two or three 5 ears, no real or perma- 
nent benefit could take place. Jt was to him rather startling to see snch 
astounding propositions advocated by a large and intelligent body of per- 
sons. That scheme had been since rejected; but they went to Downing- 
street, and, by way of inducing the government to agree to the proposi- 
tion, they intimated that it would be brought before the other house of 
parliament. It appeared, however, when the motion was brought for- 
ward, the scheme was repudiated by every person who addressed the 
house. 

But let them test the scheme and see what could be accomplished by 
a well-devised system of emigration. Ii they looked back at what had 
taken place within the last few years, they would find that very impor- 
tant improvements in the system had been effected. He would refer 
their lordships to the last annual report of the emigration commissioners, 
which had not received all the attention it deserved. It appeared that 
before 1830 emigration to Australia could scarcely be said to exist, but 
after a considerable reductiun had taken place in the passage money the 
numbers haa increased considerably. The price to Southern and West- 
ern Australia had been lately reduced to 15. or 16/., and the numbers 
were increased in the same proportion. He thought the emigration com- 
missioners were entitled to great credit for the arrangemeuts they had 
made, by which the mortality had been very much reduced, and at pre- 
sent it scarcely exceeded one per cent. In one emigrant ship, carrying a 
large number of passengers, the mortality was actually less than among 
the same number of persons resident in that country [hear, hear]. Now 
that system it was proposed to extend and carry on still !urther—indeed, 
as far as it was practicable. He believed the power of leasing land b 
the government had been found productive of great benefit to the emi- 

rants, and had been the means of adding a large sum to the emigration 
unds. At the same time the sale of land was by no means a popular sys- 
tem in the colonies, but great care and caution would be required in in- 
troducing any change ip the system. Some years ago emigration was 
merely the shovelliug off of a certein number of paupers, but progressive 
improvements had taken place in each year, and the system hud been per- 
fected and improved till they had now agencies on both sides of the 
Atlantic working for the emigrants in the most beneficial and satisfac- 
tory way. 

Their lordships were aware that although the shipowners were a most 
respectable class of men, there were persons, calling themselves ship- 
brokers, who were in the habit of practising the most cruel frauds on the 
passengers. Formerly emigrants were shipped, and told that they were 
going to one place, and were carried to another at a great distance from 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 











ed to the government. It had been found necessary to suspend railway 
undertakiugs in this country, in uence of the deficiency of means, 
and it was impossible not to remedies that every shilling of capital 
whether by the agency of the government or by any other means, taken 
from this country at this moment, for the prosecution of colonial under- 
takings, must be substracted from the means of prosecating similar under- 
takings in this country. He should observe, however, that his confidence 
in the resources of this country was in no degree diminished. He knew 
that many of our present difficulties had arisen from the perhaps too 
rapid investment ofcapital in works which must ultimately be produc- 
tive ; and if we were only favoured by Providence with a good harvest, 
he had such confidenee in the power of accumulation in this country, 
owing to the industry of ite inhabitants, and the enormous amount of its 
fixed capital, that he felt persuaded that the difficulties under which we 
were now labouring were of a passing and fleeting character. He 
remind his noble friend that the great progress which was observable im 
the United States afforded the strongest argument that could be adduced 
in favour of our allowing our colonies to rely mainly on their own exer~ 
tions. He believed it was the over-interference and the over-care of our 
government in former times, that had kept back our colonies. He would. 
conclude by again stating that he trusted that their lordships would un-. 
derstand that in consenting to the appointment of the proposed committee, 
it was not his wish nor the wish of his colleagues to encourage the exe 
pectation that it was possible to carry on emigation to America on that 
gigantic scale which some persons believed to be desirable and practic. 
able. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM said it seemed to him that his noble friend who. 
had just addressed their lordships did not attach sufficient importance to 
the difficulties under which Ireland at present laboured. For his part, he 
believed that, without such measures, Ireland must continue an incubus 
on this country for yearstocome. The great mass of the Irish population 
were now for the first time disposed to emigrate: and his opinion was that 
her Majesty’s government ought anxiously tw avail themselves of that dis 
sition while it continued. Emigratiou ought at once to be facilitated even 
by page aid. Without such aid how could the poorer portion be 
enabled to emigrate? The landlords could not enable them to emigrate, 
for the landlords did not possess the means necessery for the purpose. Let 
it be remembered that tbe question of emigration from Ireland was one 
which affected not that country only, but the whole United Kingdom. 
They could not go on as they were, they must do something else beyond 
what they had done; for their poor law and their million and a half would 
be of = service (hear.) The motion wasagreed to, and the committee ap- 
pointed. 


aie cane 


INTERVENTION IN THE AFFAIRS OF PORTUGAL... 
From the Times of June 10. 


The correspondence relating to the affairs of Portugal which has just 
been presented to Parliament, for the purpose of elucidatiug the deter- 
mination of the British Government to support its mediation for a for- 
cible intervention, fills a blue book of 377 pages, which we have scarcely 
time to examine with all the miouteness which the subject requires. 
The period embraced inthis very copious diplomatic record extends from 
the sudden change of Government on the 6th of October in last year to 
the events of the last few days. We have ourselves presented to our 
readers such full aud frequent accounts of these transactions as they oe- 
curred, that we shall not attempt to retrace the whole course of these 
events. In fact, it is tobe apprehended that the public atteution will be 
encumbered rather than excited by the profusion of infurmation thus 
simultaneously crowded upon us; and we shall do a better service by 
endeavouring to confine the substanceof these papers within the briefest 
possible compass, than if we devoted a large portion of our columns tothe 
reproduction of them. The case may, we think, be reduced to a very 
distinct alternative. As svon as it was ascertained that the forces of the 
Queen’s army were not in a condition to quell the insurrection, or even 
to follow up the occasional advantages they had gained by an effective 
attackyon Oporto, it was clear that if this country stood wholly aloof, 
either the triumph of the insurgents would have been immediate aud 





their intended destination. Now, however, through the instrumentality 
of the government emigration officers, in all the principal ports, a system 
was established which almost in all cases afforded complete protection to 
emigrants, and no case of fraud escaped detection. The elfect of this 
was the establishment of a much more certain aad wholesome system, 
the proof of which was the large remittances sent to England. The pro- 
gress, however, must of necessity be gradual. Those who held out to 
the people of Ireland the notion that immediate relief would be affuided 
by carrying off a very large amount of the population were practising a 
delusion. In April, 55,000 persons left the shores of England and Ireland 
for the American colonies, and he was very s#nguine that these emigrants 
would be enabled to establish themselves with little more difficulty 
than was experienced last year. Those best acquainted with the subject 
did not think that the emigration of this year would fall short cf from 
200,000 to 300,000. These, he expected, would be well provided for in 
the colony; but if they were to adupt the views of sume, and take mea- 
sures to give a great aud sudden stimulus to this emigration, so as to add, 
for instance, one-fourti: or one-third to the vatural amount of emigration, 
what would be the result? The result must be that the means which 
existed in these colonies—the natural means—would not be sufficient to 
absorb all the candidates for employment. He believed that the effect 
of any such measures of encour gement would be to expose the whole 
body of emigrants to very great distress, and impose a check on emigra- 
tion, from which it might not recover for years. If, on the contrary, they 
abstained from offering avy undue stimulus to emigration, and allowed it 
to take its own natural course, confining their etfurts to making the best 

rovision in their power for the emwigrauts on their arrival on the other 
side of the Atlantic, they would find the tide of emigratiou spontaneously 
increase, as it had, in fact, increased year after year; because those who 
had gone out one year would be prepared to receive their friends and 
relations on the next. His noble friend had read a remarkable letter, ad- 
dressed to some settlers in Canada, by their relatiuns in Ireland. What 
was the commentary on that? The question was, whether it was expe- 
dient to assist the relatives of these persous in finding their way to 
America? He begged to direct their lurdships’ attention to the observa- 
tion on that point of the emigration agent in Canada, who etated his be- 
lief that thousands of the settlers in Canada would be found ready to 
provide their relations with the funds necessary for reaching the shores of 
America ; that although, a few years ago, remittances from these settlers 
to their relations in the mother country, fur the purpose of enabling them 
to emigrate, were rare, they were now rapidly on the increase, aud had 
become almost general. Lord Elgin, in transmitting these papers home, 
strongly recommended that the government should act on the suggestions 
contained in them, and achere to the principle which has hitherto gov- 
erned their conduct, namely, that the aid to emigrants shonld commence 





i 
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on their arrival in Canada. He was convinced that this was a sound 
opinion. His noble friend had adverted to one topic on which he entirely 


He believed that a} differed from him. 


He said, that if they were toencourage emigration they ought to look to 


| ermanent ad- | the extension of public in Can: 3 srmitte . 
vantage to the colonies. Out of the number of 1,400,000 P | nsion of public works in Canada. He must be permitted to re-. 


vlor I emigrants who 
had emigrated within a recent period, about 700,000 had gone to the Uni- 
ted States. Now, this was owing to the torpor and inactivity of the au- 
thorities in British North America. Lord Durham's report had pointed 
out this defect in their arrangements, by reason of which there was much 
greater protection and encouragement afforded to emigrants on the Ame- 
rican side than on the British side. This, however, was not caused by 
the fact of there being any peculiar advantages on the American side 
over the other; ou the contrary, Lo\d Durham said that there were not 
only equalled but were surpassed by the advantages to be found in Ca- 
nada West. He, therefore, called upon their lordships to contribute their 
exertions sv as to make these colonies as attractive to British subjects as 
the United States. This was a trade in which there could be no foreicn 
jealousy to encounter— no hostile tariffs to discourage them. It wee © 
trade with their own people aud their own countrymen. But he was far 
from contin ing himseif to that colony alone. Australia presented an al- 
Most illimitabie field of euterprise for emigrants, and the application of 
the principle that had been adopted in South Australia would be pro 

ductive of the most beneficial ettect. No less a sum than 500,000/. had 
been expended in the purchase of land, and 25,000 persons had been get- 
tled in comfort there. He trusted the subject would receive the best 


attention oft! e govern: nt, because he was convinced, from the peculiar 
pos.tion of ireland, that their difficulties would not terminate with the 
pre sent year, aud ‘that the measures adopted would not be effectual in 
remedying the evils which afflicted that unhappy country. He hoped, 


therefore, they would see 


the policy and expedieucy of adopting a large 
aud coinprehe I y I & rs 


usive syetem of colonization aud emigration. Tue noble 


| 


mind him of how much this country has already done in this respect, 
A very considerable loan has been raised in Canada, on favourable terins 
under the guarantees of this country, which wos now being spent on 
public works. He should be extremely glad to see this carried further. 
He had an especial anxiety to see railroads carried to a greater extent 
{hear, bear}, particularly one undertaking of that kind which he 
regarded as ove of national importance—he alluded to the project 
of a Railway from Quebec to Halilax (loud cheering.) He could con- 
ceive nothing more important than the establishment of a line of com. 
munication between Canada and the nearest point of communication 
with America, and possessing a magnificent harbour. Iu connection 
with that railway no doubt a great extent ofland would bereadered valu- 
able for settlement, which at present was, to a great extent, inaccessible. 
His noble friend the Governor General of Canada was equally impressed 
with the importance of these considerations with himself. These, how- 
ever, were not things which could be pushed furwarée with the rapidity 
which some imagined, bat must be conducted with caution. By the 
papers on the table their lordships would observe that the Earl of Elgin 
bad been instructed to bring the subject under the consideration of fhe 
local legislature. The coluny, however, would not be oble of itself w 
supply the capital. If this country were in the same condition as she 
was Uiree or four years ago, he should certainly be of opinion that large 
assistance might have been obtained for carrying out the undertaking. 
But it was impossible to look at the present state of things and feel the 
same confidence. They could not be ignorant of the present state of ihe 





money market. In spite of the increased inter: st on Exch quer bills 
the greatest difficulty was found in preventing them from beiug retaru- 


complete, or that emergency would have induced other Powers to give 
the Court of Lisbon the assistance which we refused, in order to es- 
tabliseed the absolute authority of the Crown. One or other of these re 
sults we hold tohewe been inevitable; and we also hold that both of them would 
have been most injurious and derogatory to the interest of Portugal, and toour 
own interests in that country. 

It is extremely probable that the presence of the British line-of-battle 
ships ia the Tagus, even before any direct intervention was contemplated 
did have the ettect of keeping the capital in peace, and Donna Maria on 
the throne. Weare convinced that if the insurrection had been at once 
completely successful, the consequences would havs been most disas- 
trous. Nothing can exceed the ferocious violence of a proclamation print- 
ed by the authority of the Junta at Coimbra, in which i was declared that 
the Queen had forfeited her Crown and ought to undergo che fate of Louis X VI. 
The respect with which some of the leaders of the Junta have since 
alfected to speak of their Sovereign is evidently not entitled to complete 
credit. They were and are animated by the spirit of revolt; and it is 
highly probable that it they had carried all before them, the Court of 
Lisbun would not have been the sole sufferer. Sir Hamilton Seymour 
writes as late as the 3d of April— 

“IT am bound to state that of the merchants and other persons concer- 
ned in business and fiuance, there is not one with whom I have conversed 
since my arrival here who has concealed from me his conviction that the 
success of the revolutionary cause would be the immediate precursor of 
an act by which the foreign debt of the country (amounting to nine mil- 
lious and a half sterling) would be cancelled.” 


In fact, it is impossible to doubt that the presence of the British squad- 
ron averted the imminent probability of a sanguinary and total revolu- 
tion, which would have left the kingdom of Purtugal without a Govern- 
ment at all, opened the country to Dom Miguel and to foreign interven- 
tion under far more unfavourable circumstances, prolonged the interrup- 
tion of trade, and seriously affected our own interests in Portugal. Of 
all couri es, therefore, we believe that the most impolitic and calamitous 
would have been to leave the country, which has so long regarded us a 
its most ancient ally, to its fate, without an attempt either to preserve the 
Sovereign from insu!t and injury, or to restore the liberties of the people. 

But if this had been the course adopted by the British Cabinet, these 
papers furnish abundant evidence that France and Spain were ready to 
place their forces at the Queen’s disposal. On the 18th of March, M. 
Guizot intimated that France held the Quadruple Alliance to be still in 
existence, aud that the presence of a Miguelite General in Oporto ap- 
peared to the French Government to be a sufficient ground for granting 
the assistance which the Queen demanded. At the same time [the 20th 
of March) Sir H. Seymour learned that “M de Varennes, the French 
Minister ut Lisbon, had Leen at the Palace to express ou the part of his 
| Government their readiness to render any assistance of which Her Most 
| Faithful Majesty might stand in need.” 

On the 141th of April Mr. Bulwer wrote, “ The British Government must 
be prepared for the armed intervention of Spain iu spite of all my efforts ” 
and everything indicated the approach of a crisis of a disastrous charac- 
ter. Under the pressure of these circumstances, Lord Palmerston ad- 
dressed to Sir H. Seymour his despatch of the Sth of April, which we 
publish elsewhere, aud which lays down the principles the British Gov- 
ernment recoguized, and the course it was prepared to pursue. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour was at the same time iustructed to obtain a written 
record of thesQueen’s adbesiou to the proposed terms, end to require, as 





| an indispensable preliminary, that M. Dietz should quit the country, 


This despatch of the 5th of April was read to M. Guizot, who expressed 
his complete concurreace in the wisdom of tne course taken by the 
British Government. 3 

Contrary to the hopes which were then entertained, Colonel Wylde’s 
mission to the Junta was unsuccessful; and upou the receipt of the intel- 
ligence of that, fact the protocol of the 21st of May, was sigued, and the 
instructions, which, we also publish, were sent to the Admiralty for the 
guidance oi Adwiral Parker. Uniess the Junta has made its submission, 
these operations are now going on upon the coast of Portugal. 


It will be seen, then, frum this brief sketch of the transaction, that the 
mediation of Englaud was so timed as to avert the total ruin of the Queen’s 
cause on the one hand, and the independent or officious intervention of 
other Powers on the other; aud although ourm:diation has now also as 
sumed the character of a more direct intervention, we are still upluidiiug 
all the legitimate demands of the constitutional party ; we are still pre- 
venting a vivleut Counter revolution; we are co-operatiug with a perfec’ 


ly good uuderstandiug both with France and Spain; aud there is every 
reasou lo expect thatour éflurts will speedily be successful fur the pacifi- 
cation of the kingdom, if they have not already succeeded in produciag 
this must desirable resalt. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S GRAND FETE 

- TO THE QUEEN. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a princely fete to the Qaeen and his Royal 
Hi Prince Albert last evening at mmm f House. 

- The Duke of Wellington invited the several members of the Royal Fa. 
mily and a distinguished circle to meet the Queen at the sumptuous en- 
tertainment which ed the musical reception, the banqueting-table 
being laid for about forty guests. The guests began to assemble shortly 
after 7 o'clock. } 

. The full band of the Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s regiment) were 
stationed in the vestibule. ; 

. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glocester and attendants arrived 
at a quarter-past 7 o'clock, and was shortly followed by their Sorel High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, who were attended by Baron 
Knesebeck and Lady Augusta Cardigan. His Royai Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge, attended by the Hon. Captain James Macdonald, 
was the next to arrive; y es band playing the National Anthem 
as the Royal alighted from their respective carriages. f 

Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived precisely at 
half-past7 o'clock, and as the Royal carriage drove into the court-yard 
were warmly cheered by the populace congregated in Piccadilly. 

The Dake of Wellington was in waiting to weleome his Sovereign and 
her illustrious husband, and after a cordial greeting the Queen, resting on 
the arm of the venerable duke, proceeded to the gallery, where the ma- 
jority of the guests had met, the band playing duriig the time ‘‘ God save 
the Queen.” Prince Albert, Lord Charles Wellesley, and the attendants 
on the Queen and Prince, followed to the picture gallery, Lady Charles 
Wellesley advancing to the staircase to meet the august visitors. ; 

The banquet was served in the noble dining-room, the table presenting 
a gorgeous display of plate, the celebrated Portuguese plateau occupying 
the centre, besides a rare collection of ornamenta late. The whole was 
relieved by the choicest flowers and massive candelabra. The spacious 


apartment appropriated for the banquet is hung with the portraits of the 
continental Baeeseleme in alliance with this country during the wars that 


succeeded the French revolution. ; Ms 

The following is the list ofthe dinner party, in addition to the Queen 
and his Royal Dighness Prince Albert, and the noble host :—their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchess of Glocester 
and Prince George of Cambridge, the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter, tae Mar- 

. quis and Marchioness of Douro, the Countess of Westmoreland, Viscount 

Jocel n, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord and Lady Charles Welles- 
ley, the Right Hon. Sir Robert and Lady Peel, the Right Hon. Henry 
Pierrepont, the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley, and Lord Camoys ; 
Viscountess Jocelyn, Lord Alfred Paget, Lady Caroline Cocks, and Col- 
onel Bouverie, in waiting on the Queen and Prince; Lady Augusta Car- 
digan and Baron Knesebeck, in waiting on the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge; Lady Georgiana Bathurst, in waiting on the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter; and the Hon. Captain James Macdonald, in waiting on Prince 
George. 

Her Majesty retired from the dining-room at half-past 9 o’clock. 

The visitors to the concert began to arrive at an early hour, and carri- 

es continued to set down company without intermission for nearly 
three hours. : f 7 

The concert commenced about half-past 10, and the subjoined is the 
programme of the performances :— 

FIRST PART. 


Trio, “ Qual volupta,” Madame Grisi, Signors Mario and 


Tamburini. - - - - . : I Lombardi Verdi. 
Due, “Si m’el credi,’”” Mdlle. Alboni and Signor Tamburi- * 
di. - + + = + + Esule di Granada Meyerbeer. 
Quartette, “Ave verum,” Madame Grisi and Mdlle. Alboni, 
Signors Mario and Lablache. - - - = ~- = Mozart. 
Duo, “ Dillo t’el chieggo,’”’ Madame Grisi and Signor Mario 
Parisina Donizetti. 
Aria, “ Per non istare in ozio,"” Mdlle. Alboni. - ‘ . 
Maria di Rohan Donizetti. 
Quintetto, “Ah, m’illuse,"” Madame Grisi and Mdlle. Albo- 
ni, Signors Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache. - Zelmira Rossini. 
SECOND PART. 
Trie, “ Ferma crudele,’’ Madame Grisi, Signore Mario and ° 
Lablache. - ° - ay. - - Ernani Verdi. 
Aria, “Se d’amore,” Madame Grisi, - e “ > e 
Allessandro nelleIndie FPacini. 
Duo, “ Bel paese,” Signors Tamburini and Lablache, - - peels: 
La Regina di Golgondo Donizetti. 
Aria, “ Qonnois tu la chanson ?” Signor Mario, ° . 
La Chanson de Mai Meyerbeer. 
Duo, “Ciel qual destino,” Madame Grisi and Mdile. Al- Pp 
boni. - - - - Biancae Failiero Rossini. 
Coro, “Felice eta,”” Madame Grisi and Mdlle. Alboni, Sig- 
nors Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache. - os - Costa. — 
The instrumental artists engaged were—at the violoncello, Mr. Lind _ 


ley; the contrabasso, Mr. Howell; and at the pianoforte, Mr. M. Costa. 

During the interval between the first and second parts of the musical 
performances a considerable number of the distinguished visitors re- 
paired to the dining room, where refreshments of the most elegant cha- 
racter were supplied. ; 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert took their leave of the noble lord at a 
quarter to 12 o'clock, the noble and gallant Duke seeing them to their 
carriage. His Grace soon afterwards retired for the night, after taking 
leave of the Grand Duke Constantine. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duch- 
ess of Saxe Weimar, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Prince 
George, the Duchess of Glocester, and the Hereditary Prince of Lucca, 
did not quit the ducal residence until a more advanced hour. 

The Marchioness of Douro and Lady Charles Wellesley assisted in dis- 
charging the hospitality of the Duke’s fete. 

Ee 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


The shareholders of this bank—established to extend monetary facili 
ties to the North American colonies—had their annual meeting on the 8th 
inst., to receive the usual statement of affairs, and upon other routine 
business. The chair was taken by Mr.O'’Farrer. The following was the 
report of the directors :— 

There has been a considerable extension of commerce and agriculture 
in Canada, and the state of trade has been a satisfactory. Con- 
sidering, however, the high prices obtained for agricultural produce in 
this country, owing to the deficiency of the crops, and the probability 
that with a favourable harvest sume reaction may take place, the direc- 
tors have been led to recommend to their managers such measures of pre- 
caution as are calculated, in their opinion, to protect both the bank it- 
self and its customers from the effects of such achange. The severe pres- 
sure now felt on the money market at home renders these precautions 
the more requisite, and the directors rely with confidence on the vigi- 
lance and discretion of the local directors and officers in carrying out 
their instructions. The statement of the results of last year’s business 
is as follows:—The amount of undivided net profits to Dec. 31, 1845, was 
L.36,733 10s. 1d. ; the net profit for the Fn 1846, after deduction of all 
current charges, and providing for all ba and doubtfal debts, was L.74,- 
723 18s. 5d.; amounting in all to L.111,457 8s. 6d. From this sum has 
been taken the amount of dividends paid, at Midsummer and Christmas, 
1846, which was L.5@,000; the undivided net profit, therefore, to Dec. 
1846, is L.61,457 8s. 6d. Out of this the directors intend paying, on the 
5thof July next, a half-year’s dividend, at the increased rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum. 7 ; ‘ 

The contents of the report were received with much satisfaction. The 
chairman, after recapitulating the accounts of former years, and Suing 
that the prosperity of the establishment had progressively increased, 
stated that should any unforeseen difficulties arise to impede the progress 
of the corporation, the directors would not hesitate, as they had done 
before, to reduce the dividend. Mr. N. Lewis wished to learn what loans 
had been granted by the bank, to whom, and the rate of interest paid ? 
The chairman said the directors lent surplus money, as other banks did, 
at the current rate of interest of the day, to parties of the highest respec- 
tability, and on good security. Of course the names of such parties 
could not be mentioned. In reply to a question the chairman said the 
income tax would be deducted from the dividend as before. The divi- 
dend had been increased from 5 to 6 per cent., and that was doing all 
that had been thought advisable. A motion was made and seconded that 
the dividend should be free of the tax.—Mr. Carter (a director) said there 
was an objection to this. The income-tax on profits did not apply to the 
colonies, avd if the amount were not to be deducted from the dividends 


fo parties in this country, a corresponding amount must be added to the | 47th.—Ens C C D Nangle, to be Lt, by p v De Courcy who ret; W H | majority of 124 to 76. 


dividends of colonial shareholders. The motion was immediately with- 





benefit of the bank and 
rt, the re-election of the 
usual votes of thanks, 


would go into capital, and be employed for the 
its proprietors.—After the adoption of the re 
three directors who retired by rotation, and t 
the meeting adjourned. 

—_—@—— 


THE LATE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 


John William Ponsonby, Earl of Besborough, Viscount Duncannon in 
the peerage of Ireland, and Baron Ponsonby, of Sysonby, in the peerage 
of Great Britain, Vice-Admiral of the province of Munster, Lord Lieuten- 
ant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Kilkenny, aud Lord Lieuten. 
ant General and General Governor of Ireland, was born on the 31st 
August, 1781, and was consequently, at the time of his decease, in his 66th 
year. He succeeded to the honours of his house on the decease of his 
father, Frederick, third Earl of Besborough, in 1844. Lord Besborough 
married, in 1805, Maria, third daughter of John, Earl of Westmoreland, 
by whom he leaves issue surviving him five sons and six daughters, the 
eldest of whom, John George Brabazon, Viscount Duncannon, M.P. for 
Derby, becomes fifth Earl of Besborough, and succeeds to the extensive 
estates of his father, lyin Lp we in the counties of Kilkenny and 
Carlow. The deceased Earl of Besborough—more familiarly known in 
England as Lord Duncannon, his father, the earl, having lived to an ad- 
vanced age—was throughout life a consistent Liberal. At the general 
election in 1826, he contested the county of Kilkenny, for many years re- 
presented by his brother Sir F. Ponsonby, and was returned with the 
Hon. Butler Clark, beating the Hon. Pierce Butler, brother to Lord Car- 
rick. Shortly after the accession of Earl Grey to power, he became 
connected with the reform ministry, and was nominated Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests. This appointment, of course, vacated his 
seat in the House of Commons, and he again appealed to the county, but 
having declined to pledge himself to repeal, he was opposed by a nomi- 
nee of Mr. O'Connell, but was returned after a severe contest by a small 
majority ; so small, indeed, that he resigned the county, the represen- 
tation of which had been theretofore shared between the myo 
and Ormond families, and at the next general election appealed to the 
constituency of Nottingham. For that town he was returned in 1832, 
and continued to represent it till called to the upper house as Baron Dun- 
cannon, on being appointed Secretary of State to the Home Department, 
when the post became vacant by the elevation of Lord Melbourne to the 
position of First Lord of the Treasury. Upon the sudden dismissal of the 
Melbourne ministry iu 1834, the Eari of Besborough once more went 
into opposition, but on the return of his party to power, in 1835, was 
again appointed to the Woods and Forests, with a seat in the cabinet, as 
Lord Privy Seal, in which office he continued till the second accession of 
Sir Robert Peel. On the retirement of the Conservative government, in 
1846, and the formation of Lord John Russell’s administration, the Earl of 
Besborough was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the arduous re- 
sponsibilities of which high trust he continued to discharge up to the 
time of his decease. As a speaker, his Lordship was never very dis- 
tinguished—his manner during debate was suave and conciliating, but 
his qualifications for office were considerable; and had his = at- 
tained power at an earlier period of his life, a more extended official ex- 
perience might have fitted him for an even higher position than those he 
occupied. Though the chief titles and estates of the Earls of Besborough 
are Irish, the family from which they sprung ranks amongst the most an- 
cient ofthis country. The surname is from the lordship of Ponsonby, in 
Cumberland, granted with other considerable estates, to the founder of 
the English line, at the time of the Conquest. Sir John Ponsonby, 
Colonel ofa regiment of horse under Cromwell, obtained employment 
in Ireland, in 1654; became member for Kilkenny, and soon afterwards 
obtained grants of land, which laid the foundation of the estates since en- 
joyed by his descendants, the Earls of Besborough. The family have 
always held a distinguished position among the Irish Whigs. George 
Ponsonby was, in 1806, Leak Chancellor of Ireland, and the leader of 
that party. 

—_ 
IMPORTANT FROM PORTUGAL. 
[From the Morning Herald.] 


By the arrival of the Polyphemus at Portsmouth, we have received let- 
ters from our Lisbon correspondent of the 3d and 4th inst., which fuliy 
confirm the intelligence contained in the Moniteur, respecting the capture 
of Conde das Antas and the troops under his command. The details are 
highly important. 

Lisson, June 3. 

The threatened blow has been struck at last. Our squadron has inter- 
fered actively, and, for a moment at least, in a very effectual manner. An 
expedition of 2500 infantry, 90 cavalry, and two field pieces, embarked 
at Oporto under the command of Count das Antas, and intetded to 
be landed on the coast close to the Tagus, has been seized by Sir 
W. Parker’s squadron, and brought to Cascaes Bay, just outside this 
port, where they await the decision of the British admiral and minister as 
to their u:terior destination. It is impossible to account for the infatua- 
tion which led the junta to venture on so mad an undertaking after the 
repeated warnings. . ee 

Captain Robb, of her Majesty’s ship Gladiator, had plainly intimated 
to them the probability that their ships would be seized; the Lisbon 
official paper had announced, in a manner to exclude all doubt, that Eng- 
laud, France, and Spain had agreed to interfere by force of arms; and 














Lt J A Oldham from 88th Ft, to be Lt v Gordon, appointed to the 86th Fr 
69th—Colr Srgnt W Tracey, to be Ens, withont oon v Cowthy Paps te 
resigns. 74th.—LtG L Proby, from 43d Foot, tu be Lt y ancock 
rom. 79th—Brvt Lt-Col M Close, from half-pay Ist Garrison Regt, t, 
e Capt v oo dec ; Lt W C_ Hodgson to be Capt by pur v Bios 
who ret; Ens A Maitland to be Lt by pur v Hodgson; P A Grant Gent 
to be Ens by purv Maitland. 85ti.—Lt-Gen Sir W Guiee Bart, and KCR 
to be Col v Lt-Gen Sir T Pearson CB, dec. 86th Lt J J Gordon, from 55th 
Ft, to be Lt v Oldham app to 55th Ft. 
90th.—Gat Cdt V H Close fm the RI Mity Cge to be En wtht Pp, v Ha. 
milton prom to the Cape Mountd Riflemen. 9ist.—Lt P Antrobus from 
9th Lgt Drags to be Lt, v Head who exch, 94th.—Asst-Surg J C Purves 
MD. frm the Staff'to be Asst-Surg, v Grant dismissed the service by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial. Rf Brgde.—J E Scott MB, to be Asst- 
Surg, v Howell killed in action, 2d West India Reg.—Lt W K Orme, fm 
th 10th Lgt Drags to be Capt by p, v Bristaw who re. 
Brevet.—Brvt Lt-Col M Close of 79th Ft to be Col in the Army. 
Hospital Staf.—T W B Buckler, Gat, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, y 
Purves app to the 94th Ft. ; 
Memorandum.—The Christian names of Ensign Baillie of the 82d Foot 
are William Alexander. The name of the officer of the East India Com. 
pany’s Service, promoted to the rank by Brevet, as a Major in her Majes- 
; ae Army in the East Iudies only, in the Supplement to the “ Gazette,” 
ated the 13th of November, 1846, is Robert Nicholas Faunce, and not 
Robert Nicholas Tanner. 


——< a 


NAVAL. 


Cmndr.—H C Harston, tothe Cst Grd; WC Aldham, tothe Vengeance. 
Lts.—J A Shears, from the Frolic to the Collingwood; H E Rogers, fm 
the Vengeance to be First of the St Vincent, v Robertson, pro; A Luck- 
ralf, from the Frolic to the Firebrand. Srgns.—M. Thompson, to the 
Odin ; W L Methven, MD, to the Vixen; Dr J J Lancaster, Suprntndat 
in charge, to the Maria Somes convict-ship. Chplus.—J W Dickson, to 
the Imaum; J B Bunce, to the Vengeance. Scnd-Mstr.—R Walker, to 
the Caledonia. Astnt-Surg.—J Holt to the Odin. Cirks.—J T Wells, to 
the Vindictive; H J S Walker, to the Avenger. Mdshpmen.—E Welsh 
and W Graham, to the Caledonia; W H Pym, G W M Carryngton, and G 
F H Wellesley, to the Excellent ; G Edin to the Gdin. Naval Cadets.— 
D Orr and J 8 Keats, to the Odin; G T Key and H J Hodgson, to the St 
Vincent; F P Matthews, to the Howe. 

Admiralty, June, 14.—Appointments.—Lts.—J O Bathurst to Vixen; 
R T Pedford to Victoria and Albert; R C Whyte. Mates-—F Moresby, 
P Chase, and B B Oldfield, to Victoria and Albert; F G D’Aguilar, to 
Caledonia. Acting Asst-Surg.—D Carter, to Victory. Mstrs Assts.—J G 
> to Kite; B D Connor, to Growler. Clerk.—W H Thompson, 
to Kite. 

The War Medals for the Navy, will, it is said, be distributed by a 
board to be composed ofthe following officers :—Admirals Sir T. B. Mar- 
tin and Sir W. H. Gage, Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir T. B. Capel, and Rear- 
Adm. Sir J. A. Gordon. 

Admiralty, June 17.—Appointments.—Flag-lieut A Hamilton to St 
Vincent ; Lieut G B Jefireys to Excellent.—Acting-assistant- surgeons H 
Crocker to Seringapatam; E Pearce to Cherokee ; F Freeman to Minos, 
—Midshipman P Blakiston to Howe; A Neale to Excellent —Clerk-in- 
charge J A Messum to Acheron; Clerks E J Gray to St Vincent ; Clerk’s- 
oe C A Plummer to Excellent.—Naval Cadet C H Branwell to 

ragon. 


Prize Money.—The “‘ Gazette” contains a notice to the officers and com- 
pany of H. M. 8S. Prometkeus, J. Hay, Com, that on the 25th inst. they 
will be paid, at 41, Norfulk-street, Strand, their proportions of bount 
money received for the Belmira, captured Nov. 11, 1845, in company with 
H. M.8, Hecate. Shares:—Commander, 432 0s 44d; first class, 122 15s 
24; second class, 7/ 138 14; third class, 32 16s 64d; fourthclass, 22 11s 04; 
fifth class. 115s 6d; sixth class, 178; seventh class, 8s 6d. Notice is also 
given to Com. West, the officers and crew of H. M.S. Hecate, who were 
actually on board and entitled to share in the proceeds arising from the 
capture of the slaver, name unknown, otherwise Belmira, in company, 
with H. M. 8. Prometheus, on Nov. 11, 1845, that the distribution thereof 
will be made on the 25th inst., at 1, James-street, Adelphi. Shares: 
Commander, 43/ 6s 44d; first class, 13/ 33 4d; second class, 72 183; third 
class, 3/}10s; fourth class, 22 12s 8d; fifth class, 12 6s 4d sixth classf- 
17s 64d; seventh class, 8s. 94d. . 

——— 


SUMMARY. 


Exrepition iy Searcu or Sir Jonn Franxuwn.—Dr. King, one of the 
two officers, dispatched by government, in 1833, ia search of Sir John 
Ross, has addressed a letter to Earl Grey, volunteering his services in 
search of Sir John Franklin, who has not been heard of since he sailed in 
the summer of 1845. Dr. King maintains that to save Sir John Franklin's 
party, comprising 127 men, it would be futile to attempt to convey pro- 
visions overland to him. The country over which tae searching party 
would have to travel is not rich enough in provision to supply the men 
conveying it, as was found in the service upon which Dr. King was en- 
gaged in 1833, when it was only contemplated to relieve 23 men. 

fe therefore proposes that one or more vessels, laden with provisions, 
should be despatched in the spring of next year, on the track of Sir John 
Franklin, and that the Hudson Bay Company should be requested to 








the very presence of the allied squadrons cruising off the Douro convey- 
ed a most unequivocal assurance to thateffect. Yet in spite of all this, 
the Junta, clinging to the notion that nothing was really intended beyond | 
a mere experiment upon their fears, embarked their troops on boar 
Mindello, Salter, and Porto steamers, the Vito de Julho corvette, and | 
eight small trading vessels, and sent them out under the command of 
Count das Antas, who was succeeded in the military governorship of 
the city by General Guedes. Almost at the last moment Mr. Jobnstone, 
the British Consul at Oporto, again warned the Junta and Antas of the 
consequences that would certainly ensue, but to no purpose. His admo- 
nition was disregarded, and in the afternoon of the 30th ult. the expedi- 
tion sailed an,d proceeded tothe southward. It had gone but a few miles 
on its course, however, when the whole of the English squadron [the 
Spaniards kept aloof) bore down upon it and at once compelled it to 
stop. 

Ou its being stated to Count das Antas that he and his forces would not 
be allowed to proceed, he demanded to be allowed to go back with them 
to Oporto, and on this being refused, he immediately surrendered, with 
the express declaration that he and his men did so, not to the Lisbon 
government, but to the naval forces of her Britannic Majesty, whose great 
superiority bis ships, crowded with troops and encumbered with baggage 
and horses, were not in a condition to resist. ‘The whole of the soldiers 
on board the “ Salter” (alias the Royal Tar), on learning their fate, im- 
mediately threw their muskets overboard, and the chief engineer, a 
Frenchman, with a desperate resolution truly French, made an attempt to 
produce an explosion of the boiler, which was happily prevented. 

On receiving the news Sir W. Parker immediately sent Lieut. Butler, 
R. N , overland to St. Ube’s, to communicate it to Viscount Sa da Ban- 
deira, and call upon him again to surrender. The unfortunate insurgents 
remain at Cascaes Bay, where they are victualled by the British Admiral, 
each man receiving rations of bread, meat, and wine. The government 
has claimed them, and the Cabralist faction are excessively indignant at 
their not being given up; but Sir W. Parker has declared that he will 
keep them as his prisoners until the conditions upon which England has 
undertaken the settlement of the business shall have been carried into 
effect. 
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War Office, June 11.—6th Drgs—Crat W Doyle to be Lt by p, v Stone, 
| who ret; G E L Boynton Gnt to be Crnt by p, v Doyle. 9th Lgt Drgs— 
| Lt Head from 91st Ft to be Lt v Antrobus who ex. 10th Lgt Drgs—Crat 

C M’Mahon to be Lt wthot p, v Walsh desd; Crnt B M Giveen to be Lt by 
p, v Orme prom in the 3d West India Regt; T H Drury Gut to be Crnt by 
ip.vGiveen. 17th Lgt Drgs—-Lt A Crawshay to be Cpn by p, v Boucherett 
| who rets; Crnt P J W Miles to be Lt by p, v Crawshay; W F Webb Gut 
| to be Crnt by p, v Miles. 





| Cldstrm Regt of Ft Grds—Brvt Mjr Lt and CaptJ L Elrington to be Capt 
| and Lt Col by p, v Brinckman who rets; En and Lt J C MC Cowell to be 
Lt and Capt by p. v Elrington; the Hon G CC Elliott to be En and Lt 
| by p, v Cowell. 2d Ft—Capt W Domville f'm 44th Ft to be Capt v Camp- 
| bell who ex. 2lst—Capt F P Haines {’m 10th Ft to be Capt v M’Gregor 
who ex. 36th—Gnt Cdt J H H Parke f’m the =: 
wthot p, v Peck whore. 43d—En G Colville to be Lt wthot p, v Proby 
appt'd to 74th Ft; Gut Cdt H J P Booth f'm the Ryl Mltry Clge to be En 

| wthot p, v Colville. F ; 
44th Capt A J Campbell from 2nd Ft, tobe Capt v Domville, who ex 
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Longmore, Gent to be Ens, by pv Nangle. 49th.—Lt C Adams, from 


drawn.—Mr. G. R. Robinson observed thatthe amount of the income-tax | the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Ltv Michell, appointed Paymstr. 65th.—| w 


the | 


a 
Ist or Grddr Regtof Ft Grde—Lt and Cpn the | 
|Hon H H M Percy to be Adjt v Wynyard who resigns the Adjtncy only, 


1 Mitry Clge to be En | 


store up ia their trading houses on the Mackenzie River and the Great 
Slave Lake, pemmican, dried meat and fish. A messenger should then 
be sent overland to the spot where Sir John Franklin is supposed to be 
—the western lands of North Somerset, to convey to him the information 
where the provision is tv be found, and to supply him with Indians as 
ae to these spots. Dr. King volunteers to be that messenger, because 
1 believes he is the only person who possesses all the requisites for such 
a journcy—youth, health, great physical strength, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country and the Indians. Sir John Franklin is well 
aware, from fearful experience, that he must not attempt toleave the spot 
where he is wrecked, if it be so. He must wait in daily expectation of 
assistance from his home. 


Everything relative to the great vocalist is now so interesting, that we 
may be pardoned for transferring to our columns a brief passage from a 
French newspaper. Exaggerated as the following arecdote is, we are 
able to say that it is not exactly without foundation. We heard something 
of the party, and of the naturai anxiety of the gentleman in question 
some time ago. The réunion took place on the evening of the Derby 
Day :— 

“ La femme d’un des premiers banquiers de Londres ayant invité Mlle 
Jenny Lind a une petite soirée dansante, aussitot M. Lumley s’est mis en 
devoir de se faire inviter aussi, etil y a réussi. Alors ce n’a été toute la 
soiree, qu’un spectacle continuel de voir le transes de M. Lumley chaque 
fois que Jenny Lind changeait de place. On voyait que le pauvre di- 
recteur craignait que son actrice, sur laquelle reposent toutes ses esper- 
ances, ne se fatiguat. Jenny Lind a danse plusieurs contre-danses et 
quelques polkas; M. Lumley etait dans une agitation difficile a decrire ; 
enfin, a la derniere polka, il lui a ete impossible de se conteuir, et il s’est 
presque jete aux genoux de Jenny Lind pour la décider a se retirer. La 
scéne était tout a la fois comique et tragique; il y avait des gens qui 
essuyaient leurs yeax humides, d’autres qui cherchaient a comprimer 
leurs éclats de rire, et, comme on le pense bien, plus M. Lumley mani- 
festait d’inquiétude, plus Jenny Lind mettait d’ardeur febrile dans sa 
danse.” ' 

The Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia, Prince Oscar of Sweden, the 
Hereditary Grand Duke and Dachess of Saxe Weimar, have ben among 
Her Majesty’s guests. Splendid fetes have been given to Her Majesty, 
and her Royal visitors, by the Duke of Wellington, at Apsley house ; and 
on Wednesday evening by the Duchess of Sutherland, at Stafford house. 
A Grand Review is to be given in Hyde Park, and the cares of State are 
further beguiled by the fascinating strains of Jenny Lind, Grisi, and 
Alboni. 

On Friday last considerable discussion ensued on a resolution moved 
by the Bishop of Exeter, that persons in holy orders, not exercising ec- 
clesiastical functions, ought to be eligible to the office of masters in 
schools receiving aid from the state. This was opposed by Lord Lans- 
downe and the Bishop of Norwich, and was ultimately withdrawn. 

The armed intervention in Portugal furnished Lord Stanley with 
an occasion, this week, for proposing a vote of censure on Ministers, 
which was lost. 

Ou Tuesday, the 8th inst., among other Bills, the long agitated Ten 
Hours Factory Bill received the Royal Assent. 

In the House of Commons, the adjourned debate on Transportation, 
which arose on the motion for a Committee of the House on the Prisons 
Bill, has been resumed, on Friday the 4th inst., and on the following 
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| Thursday, when the appointment of the Committee was carried by 4 
Oa Monday, the 7th, the Juvenile Oileuders Bill 

| was read a third time and passed. A considerable portion of the evening 


as occupied with a discussion of the circumstances attending the recal 
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ef, the late Sir Eardley Wilmot from the Government of Van Diemen’ and sufficient reasons seem there set down for what has been done-| Said Bandeira, towhom Admiral Parker has made new to 
Land, which euded in a triumphant defence of the deceased baronet’s | Nevertheless, the course adeptcd has not been wholly approved of in | surrender himself a prisoner of war to the English forces, Fs Pocenally 


ebaracter. 

. On the question at issue, all moderate men are agreed that the Gov- 
ernme1t have acted with pradence, firmness, and impartiality towards our 
ally ; and had succeeded in the complex task of reconciling the dignity of 
the Portuguese crown, with the maintenance of the rights and op of 
th le, thereby rendering important service to the cause of constitu- 
tionel, pe ge werdeg off dangers which threatened the peace 

E “ 

ey ee evening, Mr. S. Crawford’s Tenants (Ireland) Bill 
was lost, on the second reading, by a majority of 87. 

An important maasure, under the title of “ The Parliamentary Elec- 
tors Bill,” has been introduced by Lord John Russell. Its provisions 
materially relax the stringency of the rate-paying clauses of the Reform 
Bill, and will have the effect of virtually extending the period for paying 
rates from the 6th of April to the 5th of the following January. 

Very conflicting accounts have been circulated on the subject of the dis- 
ease on the potatoe—crop time only can decide their accuracy—but, hap- 
pily, we are getting weaned from dependence upon this root, and the re- 
ports of an ample and healthy grain crop are unanimous and universal. 


The national testimonial subscription for Mr. Cobden has reached up- 
wards of £80,000, and is now being closed. 


Above L.6000 has been realized at the Regent’s Park Barracks Bazaar 
for the destitute Irish.——Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, isa candidate 
for the representation of Leeds. Mr. Bentley states in a letter to the 
Times, that he has paid between L.14,000 and L.15,000 to three Ameri- 
can authors alone. ——A treaty of commerce and navigation between Na- 

les and the Zoll-Verein has just been ratified. ——The free importation of 
all sorts of grain into France has been extended to the 31st of January, 
1848.——The income of the East India Company amounts to twenty mil- 
lions sterling. ——The Bishop of Madras arrived at Southampton, from 
India, by the last steamer,——Gas lighting in Rome has been awarded 
toa French company, and five leading streets pa we for their ex- 

rimental operations. ——A general meeting of teachers from all parts 
of Scotland is to be held at Edinburgh on the 19th instant, for the pur- 
se of formally instituting an educational association.——John Bright, 
sq., M.P., was married to Miss Leatham, on Thursday week, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, George-street, Wakefield. —-The Earl of Yar- 
borough was, on Saturday last, elected President of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England for the ensuing year.—-The Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of England, has been unanimously elected President of the 
Royal Humane Society, in the room of the late Duke of Northumberland. 
Active preparations are making at Portsmouth, for Sir John Richardson's 
expedition to the Arctic region, in search of Sir John Franklyn, and se- 
veral seamen have already been engaged. Arrival or GoLtp.—The 
Globe of Saturday says that L.200,000 in gold was received in London last 
week from Russia, on mercantile accounts. The principal lodge ofthe 
freemasona of Breslau has strack out of its laws the clauses which pre- 
scribed that no person could be received a mason without belonging to 
the Christian religion. From a parliamentary return it appears that 
the quantity of wheat brought to market, in January last, was 671,198 
quarters ; in February, 394,246; in March, 454,224; and in April, 316,- 
996 qrs. The gross total brought to market in 1847 was 5,958,957 qrs. 
—— Dr.Chalmers’ vacant offices in the new college are to be offered to Dr. 
Robert Gordon, of the free high church, Edinburgh, and his decision will 
not be known till mid-day, when the free assembly meets. WueEat 
rRoM THE East Inpizs.—The vessel Socrates, arrived from Calcutta, has 
brought, besides 6,408 bags of rice in the husk (now free of duty), 50 
bags of wheat. This is a novel importation from the East Indies. The 
insurance-offices will have to pay £47,000, the amount of the policies 
etfected on the life of Mr. O’Connell; but little of this large sum goes to 
his family, the insurances having been principally effected by third par- 
ties. We learn with great pleasure that the Government, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Sheil, have increased the sum payable to the Catholic 
Bishop of Newfoundland from £75 to £300 a-year. The Tamerlane 
left the port of Aberystwyth for Quebec, a few days since, with the great- 
est number of emigrants that ever sailed from that port in one vessel. 
The number on board, including infants aad ship’s crew, amounted to 462. 
An immense stalk of maize, grown in the state of Louisiana, has been 

brought to Liverpool. This enormous staik is seventeen feet nine inches 
in height, aud bears s‘x ears, each of which weighs a pound, and contains 
880 grains upon an average. Four gentlemen, who forwarded £15 15s. 
to London a fortnight ago, to secure places to hear Jenny Lind at her 
Majesty’s theatre, has just beon informed that in about three weeks they 
may be accommodated.——Sir Robert Peel has signified to those engaged 
in promoting a requisition to him, that he will not come forward for Bir- 
mingham, and has requested that no further steps may be takeu in the 
matter.—-—-We understand that measures are in progress for the eréction 
of a statue of the late Dr. Chalmers, to be executed by Mr. Steell, from 
the admirable bust lately sculptured by him, and to be placed within the 
New College.—Seotsman. 
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* NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1847. 


By the Oaledonia we have received our regular London files to the 
18th ult. 

The intelligence in relation to the forth-coming crops is in the highest 
degree interesting and important. In all quarters we observe, not only 
in Great Britain but on the continent of Europe, the fruits of the earth 
are coming forth in abundance. Of course this has tended to produce a 
further decline in the price of breadstnffs and other provisions, a result 
fatal to speculators but glorious for the hungry and needy. 

Lord John Russell has, by resolution, induced Parliament further to 
suspend the corn and navigation laws to the firstof March next. The 
suspension of these laws, it will be recollected, was only for a limited 
period. It seems doubtful, indeed, if the duties on grain will be ever 


‘ again exacted. The Manchester Chamber of Commerce and others have 


petitioned against it. It is pleasing to hear that the crops in Ireland 
also—that seat of famine and disease—are most promising; nor is it by 
any meaus ascertained that the potatoe disease is again attacking that 
esculent. In many parts of England the potatoe is thriving and exhibi, 
ting no degree of disease. Our opinion is, and always has been, that that 
peculiar affection was atmospherical and temporary, and that after a time 
it would pase away. We are, by the late accounts, more than ever satis. 
fied of the truth of this opinion. 

Lord John Russell’s government is moving steadily on, and although 
there are some grumblers, it is clear that his ministry, . 
unpopular. A Whig cabinet, perhaps, never experienced so little real 
opposition. The active mind of Lord Palmerston, however, has found 
employment of late in the affairs of Portugal. The bad government and 
mismanagement of the Queen, together with the villany of the cabral 
cabinet, had brought the people to a civil war. Two hostile armies were 
in the field, and much blood had been shed, when the Portucuese Go- 
vernment called for the assistance of England, France, and Spain, who 
were parties to the Quadruple T'reaty, entered into some years since for 
the purpose of expelling Dom Miguel and placing the present lady onthe 
throne. Lord Palierston denied that the present crisis resembled that 
which prevailed some years ago: nor did he consider England bound to 
interfere. It was soon ascertained, however, that both France and Spain 
entertained views somewhat different, and were preparing to give the 
assistance valled for. Lord Palmerston then proposed a joint interven- 
tion, which was consolidated by a Protocol; and on the strength of that 


, *.* 
Protocol the British squadron captared the fleet and army of the insur- | 


gents, under Das Antas, off Oporto, and took them to a place of security. 
This decisive step, it is hoped, will bring about tranquillity, especially if 
the Quee ‘ 

§ 


sovernment to the people. It seems certain that a desperate and bloody | 


oe similar to that of France, was preparing, to prevent which, 
the intervention was resolved on. The Tienes of the 10th ult., contains | 
#2 article on the subject which will be found among our extracts. Good 


as a whole,is not 


England, and Mr. Hume brought a motion before Parliament which, if 
carried, would have amounted to a vote of censure on the cabinet. After 
two nights’ debate, Mr. Hume’s friends so far thinned off that the House 
was counted out and adjourned for want of a quorum. This unlooked 
for result was regarded as a ministerial victory. Lord Stanley brought 
the same question before the House of Peers, where the cabinet also ob- 
tained a victory in a vote of 66 to 47, the Duke of Wellington speaking 
and voting for the ministers. 

The Parliament will be prorogued about the 13th of the present month 

but the new elections will not take place until after harvest. One reason 
assigned for the delay is, that as much fever is prevailing throughout 
Great Britain, itmay be increased by the excitement and the promiscuous 
mixing together of persons during the heat and agitation of election 
contests. For the same reason it is proposed to postpone the assizes in 
Ireland for a month or two. 

A vast number of new members will probably be returned to the new 

House. Sir Robert Peel has been invited to stand for Birmingham, but 
he was peremptory in his determination not to desert Tamworth. The 

members of the press are putting themselves forward as candidates ; Dr. 

Giffard, editor of the Standard newspaper, intends to offer himself for 
Dublin University. Dr. Giffard is a gentleman, possessing all the qualifi- 
cations requisite, and receives the good wishes of a large portion of the 

press. 

The admirers of Eliza Cook, the poetess, will regret to hear that she 

has been made the subject of a gross attack upon her character as a fe- 
male, by a paper called the Daily Advertiser. The lady has vindicated 
herself by instituting legal process against the slanderer of her fame. 

The money market is much relieved, and confidence has in a good 

degree returned. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a Grand Banquet to her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and others of the Royal family, at Apsley House, on the 14th. 
About forty persons were present at the dinner, and in the evening there 
was a concert, at which were present the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia; the Grand Duke and Duchess of Saxe Weimar; the Prince of 
Lucca, and nearly all the Foreign Ministers, including Mr. Bancroft and 
his lady. The whole affair was of the most superb character, and created 
much sensation in London. Some of the particulars will be found among 
our extracts. The ceremony of baptism of the infant daughter of Lord 
Charles Wellesley, grauddaughter of the Duke, took place on the same 
day at the Chapel in Buckingham Palace, her Majesty being one of the 
sponsors. 

Jenny Lind is the constant theme of eulogy in public and private ; she 
is a wonderful person—highly gifted, amiable, young and interesting. 
The Court Journal has, among others, the following anecdote. The tact, 
taste, and kind feelings of the Queen are delightful. 

Tue Queen anp Jewny Linv.—At her Majesty’s concert, at which 
Mdlle Jenny Lind, in addition to Grisi, Alboni, Staudigl, and other lead- 
ing artists had the honour of singing. it was remarked that the selection 
of music was by no means calculated to elicit the powers of the Swedish 
nightingale. But in one piece, a solo, in which Mdlle Lind was accom. 
panied by Signor Costa on the pianoforte, it was further remarked that 
(probably from the two distinguished musicians not having been accus- 
tomed to perform together) the accompaniment was injuring the effect 
of the vocalism. Her Majesty’s quick ear noted this, and leaving her 
seat, the Queen walked up to MdMe Jenny Lind, and apprised her that 
she was at perfect liberty to select some composition in which she could 
accompany herself. Jenny Lind profited by this gracious permission, 
and, taking her seat at the instrument, sang some Swedish melodies, which 
enchanted the whole Court. We have been favoured with this anecdote 
from a high quarter, and gladly avail ourselves of it, as an illustration, 
not only of her Majesty’s refined musical taste, but of her innate kindli- 
ness of disposition. 


Her Majesty has itin contemplation to give another grand Bal Cos- 
tume. A London paper says: 

¥t is whispered that the period selected for illustration is that of Henry 
VIII., the age when the splendour of chivalry was merging in the more 
commodious but still picturesque attire which has been gradually modi- 
fied into our present style. A more suggestive date could not have been 
chosen. We only wish that the ey in question could, in consideration 
of the heat and glorious weather, be arranged for the day-time, and that 
Hampton Court Palace and Gardens could be made its scene. So 
beautiful and so appropriate alocality could not be found; and then the 
age of Wolsey might be reproduced within his own walls and upon his 
own ground. Will none of our distinguished readers venture this sug- 
gestion in the proper quarter ? 


The elegance, taste and decorum of the British Court at the present 
time probably exceeds that of any in Europe. 

A plan for suspending Railway speculations and bring back capital in- 
to circulation, has been devised by Parliament, and it is thought will be 
effectual. The Spectator explains the plan in the subjoined paragraph: 


The measure for suspending railway speculation is before the House of 
Commons, in the shape of resolutions based on the report of Sir Charles 
Wood’s Committee. The measure is permissive, not compulsory. The 
promoters of any bill are permitted to suspend their scheme, and to take 
it up again at the same stage next session; deposits are to be returned to 
the speculators, but paid in again on renewal of the bills; and restrictions 
are imposed on future legislation which materially limit the power of 
railway speculators to lock up capital in prospective and accumulated 
schemes. The principal objects of this measure, then, are—to release 
the capital pledged for the speculatious which are still before Parliament; 
to leave that capital free during the summer; and to place a greater 
check on the future absorption of capital. It is assumed that, pressure of 
demands for money, speculators will be glad to retract that which they 
have embarked in railway gambling; and, no doubt, the return of the 
deposits will be an influential bonus on discretion. 


The steamer Britannia, from Boston, arrived on Sunday the 13th,and the 
steamer Washington at Southampton on Tuesday, P. M., the 15th ult.; 
she sailed for Bremen on Wednesday. 





By the French Steamer. 

By the Union, the first of the line of French Steamers, Captain Her- 
bert, our intelligence is brought down to the 22d ult. on which day the 
Union left Cherbourg. This line of Steamers consists of four vessels, 
which will ply regularly between New York and one of the French 
| ports. The Union arrived on the dfternoon of the 8th, making her pass- 
age in sixteen days. 

The King of the Belgians was to leave for England on the 22d or 23d 
of June, and be absent 8 or 10 days. , 

M. Rousselin, one of the original proprietors of the Constitutionnel, died 
on the 15th of June. 

The latest accounts from M. Humboldt report an improvement, and 
express hopes of his speedy restoration to health. : 

The Chamber of Deputies have extended to the Ist of February the 





n and her court will be moderate under success, and restore good | 


law permitting the free importation of food into France. 

| The Chamber of Peers is engaged in investigating the charges of Emile 
| Gerardin, editor of La Presse, who in his paper has boldly accused the 
| ministers of selling titles, honours, and crosses, according to a regularjscale 
of prices. 

On the 16th of June, a treaty of commerce was signed between France 
| and the Kingdom of Naples, by virtue of which the vessels of both nations 
will pass free of tonnage duty. 

From Portugal we have accounts of the arrangement entered into be- 
tween the Junta and the British Commander, guaranteeing a liberal 
government to the Portuguese nation. 

The Juuta, deprived of its chief, of its squadron, of its best troops, final- 
ly consented to accept the armistice and the four articles of the treaty 
proposed by Col. Wilde, on condition that a ministry should be formed 
w hich should be a guarantee against despotism and acts of cruelty. 
miuistry having at his head the Count Lavraide, was considered the best 
to satisfy this demand. 


declared that he would <r up without a contest, and will not 
acapitulation unless compelled to do so by force, in order that it mi 
he said that the Portuguese people, armed 
yielded only to violence and aggression. 

_ Finally the revolution did not appear to be suppressed, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of the Junta. The province of Beira, occupied by the 
forces of Saldanha, rose en masse as well as those in other parts of the 
kingdom, hitherto neutral. 

The Queen declared that the execution of her promises should be sub- 
ordinate to the reduction of the rebels—that she would not nominate a 
new ministry, nor re-establish public liberty until the w insurrection 
had been suppressed : farther, instead of conciliating decrees which were 
expected, the Gazette of June 7th published a royal ordinance, prorogue 
ing the suspension of individual liberty and the Press, and speaks out 
the reactive disposition which menaces Portugal. , 


in defence of their liberty, 


COLONIAL RAILROADS. 

Oar readers in the colonies will be glad to hear the favourable and ra- 
pid progress made in England by Captain Robinson of the Royal Navy, 
and Mr. Moses H. Perley, who were sent to London a short time since 
to negotiate the sale of the stock of the St. Andrews’ and Quebec Rail- 
road Company. These gentlemen, in an incredibly short space of time, 
have been able to effect the purpose of their mission in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, and Mr. Perley returned to New Brunswick by the last 
steamer from England. 

Our private letters put us in possession of the following facts :— 

First, that Capt. Robinson and Mr. Perley received promptand cordial 
assistance from her Majesty’s government. The royal assent was given 
to the Colonial Act for incorporating the company, and was announced. 
to the agents in the following letter: 

Downtne Street, May 31, 1847. 

GenTLEMEN,—I am directed by Earl Grey to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated 18th inst., in which you bring under his Lordship’s 
notice the condition and prospects of the Company which has been form- 
ed in New Brunswick for constructing a line of Railroad between St. 
Audrews and Woodstock, as part of a more extended line to Quebec ; and 
Iam to express to you, in answer, the sense entertained by his Lordshi 
of the extreme importance of the proposed undertaking, which his Lord- 
ship trusts may prove as beneficial to the Promoters as it must to the 
Province of New Brunswick, upon which it is calculated to confer great. 
and important advantages. I am to add, that the Act for facilitating the 
construction of the Railway has been confirmed by the Queen in Council. 

Iam, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) B. HAWES. 

To Cart. J. Rostnson, R.N., M. H. Pertey, Ese. 

The next object taken by the colonial office was to reprint all the New 
Brunswick reports and other documents, for circulation in Great Britaim 
in a neat, substantial, and English looking volume. 

The next step was to obtain some good English names, and we are glad 
to see that of Earl Fitzwilliam put down as President of the LondonCom- 
mittee of correspondence, assisted by Capt. Laws, a very influential per 
son in Railroad matters, and by Mr. George Pemberton, formerly of. 
Quebec. 

The operations of the company will for the present be confined to open- 
ing the Railroad from St. Andrews to Woodstock, a distance of 90 miles; 
the cost is estimated at £160,000, which will be met by the sale of 8000 
shares at £20 each. Of these, 2500 have already been taken in the pro- 
vince, and 1500 more will be reserved for the same purpose, while the 
remaining 4000 will be disposed of in Great Britain. The New Bruns- 
wick directors consist of the following gentlemen:—John Wilson, Esq., 
President ; Captain Owen, R.N.; Hon. Harris Hatch; Hon. G. J. Hill; De. 
Frye; Wellington Hatch, Esq.; Capt. Robinson; D. 8. Morrison ; Robt. 
Walton; K. G. Robinson; Alfred Reade; A. 8. Carman, and Charles 
Perley, Esquires. 

We heartily congratulate these gentlemen, and the Province generally 
on the prosperous condition of this great enterprise. 
| But the favourable intelligence does not end here, and we shall now 
proceed to state what has been done in relation to the grand project of a 
| Rail Road from Halifax to Quebec. 

On the 4th of Jane Lord Monteagle carried a motion in the House of 
| Lords for a Committee on Colonization, and the Committee consisted of 
the following twenty-one noblemen. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Minto, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Devon, Earl Fitzwilliam, the 
Earl of Wicklow, the Earl of St. Germans, Earl Grey, the Earl of Strad- 
broke, the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Ellenborough, Lord Beaumont, Lord 
Lyttleton, Lord Wodehouse, the Marquis of Ormonde, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Brougham, the Earl of Fingall, 
Viscount Falkland, Lord Stanley, Lord Ashburton, Lord Glenelg, and 
Lorn Monteagle. ; 

This Committee proceeded to business immediately, when it soon be- 
came apparent, that although a Committee on Colonization, the members 
contemplated the construction of the main Rail Road from Halifax to 
Quebec as a means of Colonization. On the 10th of June Mr. Perley was 
summoned before this Committee and was examined for the space of three 
hours. Fifteen of the twenty-one attended; Lords Monteagle (the 
Chairman), Fitzwilliam, Ashburton, Fingal, Falkland, and Lyttleton 
were the most minute in.their inquiries. On the llth, 14th, and 18th 
the examination of Mr. Perley was continued, when he was ultimately 
dismissed with a special vote of thanks for the information he had given- 

The Report of this Committee, with the evidence, it is expected will brew 
laid before Parliament and published forthwith. There is every reason 
to believe that that report will point to the completion of the great Rail 
Road from Halifax as the first step in any great scheme of Colonization. 
This ts gratifying news to ail the provinces. 

A very interesting debate occurred on Lord Monteagle’s motion for 
the Committee, a sketch of which we have given among our extracts. 
The remarks of Earl Grey, the Colonial Secretary, are of great value, 
and we crave for them attentive perusal. We take the report from the 
Standard. _—— ue 

* * The intelligence from Mezica is unfavourable. Santa Anna is said 
to have been made Dictator, and he is preparing to make a desperate de- 
fence at the Capital, where he has 20,000 men. Gen. Scott, it is certain, 
remains stationary at Puebla, waiting reinfourcements—bis present force of 
from four to five thousand men being insufficient to risk a march on the 
Capital while the inhabitants manifest so much hostility. We hear no- 
thing more on the subject of peace. 











The Galway Industrial Society, of which we have on two or three oc- 
casions spoken, is much applauded, and subscriptions are ceming in. We 
have received the following characteristic letter from a gentleman in 
Upper Canada, and regret that we cannot, without his permission, ap- 
pend his name— 

Sir,—I lose no time in giving an old soldier’s mite to so laudable a 
society as the Galway one, w hich I have just seen mentioned in your 
paper, as fish cannot be caught without boats and nets. Wishing it 
every success I send you an order on my agent in London, for five pounds 


sterling. 





OPERA AT THE PARK THEATRE. 
The performances of the Havana Company have come to an end; the 
blazing heat of the past week has thinned the play-going world of ita 





most liberal and constant votaries. The houses have been very thinly at- 
| tended, barely suflicient, we should judge, to pay current expenses} This 
| is not caused by any falling off in the excellence of the company, but it sim= 


| , 
ply proves that the season chosen by the Havana manager is by no means 


} propitious to the success of his undertaking. No opera should be givem 
} 


































































































after May, or the first two weeks of June. We want 4 winter opera; 
too much sacrifice of comfort is'involved in attending any theatrical pet- 
formance in hot weather. If it really is the intention of Mr. Marti to 
give us opera every year, he must come here early in October or Novem- | 
ber, and with moderate enterprise he might make a profitable season of 
six or even eight months without difficulty. Whether Mr. Marti could 
carry such an undertaking out, without interfering with his plans for 
Havana, remains to be proved. It is, however, currently reported, that 
his agent here has concluded some arrangements with Mr. Lafarge to 
build a magnificent Opera House opposite Bond street. The situstion is 
admirable; a little too high up perhaps, but still is right on Broadway, 
which is an advantage important beyond belief. We trust that there may 
be some truth in these reports, forsuch an establishment is much needed. 
We also trust, if Mr. Villerino is tobe the manager, that he willhave 
some competent and respected person to manage his out-door business 
for him, for on enquiry we find that all the complaints which have been 
made against Mr. Villerino may be traced to the mismanagement of his 
employers, and that he himself would yield to any suggestion made by a 
competent person. Such a one is in our opinion Mr. Martini. We have 
ecen him several times, and on each occasion his mission was that of a 
peace maker. He had to heal all the breaches made by the obstinacy of 
the managers or the stupidity of their servants, and on all occasions his 
efforts have been rowned with success. A gentleman possessing ur- 
banity of manners, and other elements of popularity, is eminently fitted 
for the adviser of a manager, and we are surprised that Mr. Martini should 
have been passed over. 

Rossini’s Sacred Opera, Moses in Egypt, was produced at the Park 
Theatre on Tuesday last. Nearly all the principal members of the com 

y were engaged in it—Tedesco, Ranieri, Perelli, Vita, Novelli, &c., 
&e., but the performance was not more satisfactory than when it was 
given at the Tabernacle. 

Tedesco was very careless ; she seemed to be doing something for which 
she was paid, but in which her heart was not. She sang sleepily, and 
did not reach her usua! excellence once through the entire performance. 
The audiences are undoubtedly disheartening to singers, but though en- 
thusiasm may be lacking in the audience, the singer owes to the Art her 
best endeavours. Mere admiration of the crowd should be the /east con- 
sideration with a true artist, for the purposes of music are sacred, and no 
mean love of adulation should or can exist in the soul of one who strives 
to work out its noble ends. 

Ranieri sang well, acted with spirit, and proved herself in earnest 

hroughout. 

Novelli, who played the fine part of Moses, distinguished himself more 
than upon any former occasion. His music is very difficult, requiring a 
first class artist to do it justice, and it is, therefore, no light praise, to say 
that he was nearly equal to its requirement. He gave the recitatives with 
force, dignity, and emphasis ; in the concerted music his voice and man. 
ner were strikingly effective, and although he was hardly majestic enough 
for the inspired prophet, still his performance throughout was very ar- 
tistical and creditable to him in every way. 

Of the other gentlemen concerned we have little to say; they were less 
happy than usual in their effects, and added but little to the interest or ef- 
fect of the Opera. Signor Perelli, however, has been sick, and must stand 
excused from our remarks. 

The really fine choruses of this Opera were sung with great force and 
precision, and some very grand effects were produced. The trebles, 
however, were too weak for the other voices, which are remarkably 
powerful. 

The delicious instrumentation was, generally, well performed by the 
band, but the brass instruments in accompanying the “‘ Mysterious Voice,” 
were wretchedly out of tune. 

The scenery was extremely fine, and the effects were well conceived, 
and as ably executed. The dresses were very gorgeous and appropriate, 
if we except the mitred cap of Aaron, which was not worn until the erec. 
tion of the temple many years after the period of the captivity. There 
are other ridiculous and glaring anachronisms in the plot of the Opera, 
but if we were to trouble ourselves to expose all the startling inconsis. 
tencies of Italian librettos, we should have our hands full. 

The Italian Company made their final appearanée in New York ina 
grand concert at the Tabernacle, on Friday evening. 





NEW WORKS. 

Hints to Young Architects, by George Wightwick, with additional notes 
and hints to persons about building in the country, by A. J. Downing. 
New York and London, Wiley and Putnam. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 
have furnished a valuable aid to professional architects, as well as to the 
mere qmateur designer, in the republication of this popular work. The 
notes and hints by Mr. Downing are peculiarly interesting in this country, 
where it may be justly said, that “‘ every third man living in the country 
builds or may build a house.” Mr. Downing furnishes suggestions on the 
important points where to build, what to build, and how to build. The book 
should find a place in every gentleman’s library. 

Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin Farquhar Tapper, Esq. Published 
by Wiley and Putnam. This is a new and elegantly bound edition of the 
pocket size of Mr. Tupper’s celebrated work. It will be acceptable to 
every reader of taste, for it is precisely the kind of book we require to 
have in a pocket edition. 

Goethe's Auto-biography. By Park Godwin. Parts 3 and 4, being 
Nos. 98 and 99 Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. Mr. 
Godwin has proved himself eminently qualified for the arduous task he as- 
sumed in rendering an English version of this delightful work. To those 
familiar with the work we need not offer inducements to provide them- 
selves, with Mr. Godwin’s translation. It is decidedly the best English 
edition that has appeared. 

Dombey and Son. By Dickens. Part 9. New York, published by 
Wiley and Putnam. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have issued the 9th 
number of Dickens’s serial in their usual excellent style. The interest 
of this number is more than sustained throughout. 

The Courtier of the Days of Charles II., with other tales. By Mrs. C. 

F. Gore. 2 vols. Publiched by Harper aad Brothers. Mrs. Gore has 
opened new ground in these volumes. Having proved her ascendency 
in striking off the follies and foibles of modern fashionable life, she has 
ventured.to depict the more glaring characteristics of the court of the 
profligate Charles. The story by which she illustrates her design is 
deeply interesting, and the subject is handled with the tact of a lady and 
the skill of an artist. The volumes will be found to be a delightful com- 
panion on a summer tour. 

Mr. Prescott’s New Work—The Conquest of Peru. Harper and Bro- 
thers have just issued in two splendid octavo volumes, embellished by 
portraits and maps, this long looked for and important work. The proud 
and enviable distinction which Mr. Prescott’s previous historical produc- 
tiens have conferred upon this author’s name in the world of letters, su- 
persedes the uecessity of any attempt at criticism on our part upon this 
his new work. The history of the eventful reign of the Spanish Ferdi- 
nand includes a period of the most remarkable and momentous interest, 
being charged with the advent and career of the great Florentine navi- 
gator: the history of ths conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards presents 
also amost adventurous and chivalric picture of martial prowess, and also 
of tyranny, cupidity, and heartless spoliation; but the story of the Con- 

quest of Peru more than all furnishes a theme of surpassing interest and 





power, fraught with the rarest elements of romance, startling in its dar 
ing, and overwhelming in its tragic and fearful catastrophes. Mr. Pres- 
cott, with an ardour and diligence rarely eqnalled, has educed, from a 
vast chaos of long-baried materials, a most harmonious and beautiful his- 
tory of the early times of the Peruvians, with a preliminary sketch of the 
Incas, their social and political economy, &c.; and their final subjuga? 
tion by the Spaniards. Ina word, we know of no work of modern 
times more deeply interesting, either as to its matter or style; for every- 
thing that emanates from the pen of this favourite writer is invested with 
the charm of a polished rhetoric, and the subject, as we have stated, is 
one of absorbing and most unusual value and attention. Every intelli- 
gent gentleman, and ‘lady too, will unquestionably peruse these volumes; 
and if we mistake not, it will furm the staple of the literary gossip of the 
season in town and country. 


The Bridal. A tragedy altered from the Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, by James Sheridan Knowles. No. 44 Modern Standard 
Drama. Published by Berford & Co., No. 2 Astor. House. This is a 
valuable addition to the standard dramatic series now in the course of re- 
publication, by Epes Sargeant. All who have witnessed the masterly 
representation of Mr. Macready’s Melantius, will be anxious to read the 
work. Sheridan Knowles furnishes three entire scenes, which harmonize 
well with the vigorous verse of Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr. Macready’s 
preface prefixed to the London edition, is also given by the American 
publishers. 


THE DRAMA- 
There is littie of interest to note in the drama at this season. The 
minor theatres continue open, notwithatanding the oppressive heat, but 
we fear the managers are not realising much by the experiment; even 
Castle Garden, with its natural advantages, is only tolerably patronized ; 
in truth the building is so badly adapted for the conveyance of sound, 
that the really talented artists engaged there are not capable of producing 
the necessary impression upon their audiences to make the entertain- 
ments attractive. Performers appealing to the sight rather than to the 
hearing, would be better adapted for this place. The Viennoise Child- 
dren, or the Ravels, would be the appropriate entertainments. 
Palmo’s has closed for want of encouragement. A complimentary 
benefit is to be given on Monday to Mr. Burke, the proprietor of the 
baths. 
The Greenwich Theatre has been opened by Mr. Preston, a gentleman 
from the Provinces, but we fear with little hope of success. It has been 
the misfortune of this house to be subjected to a succession of inefficient 
managers, without capital, talent, or tact. The character of the perfor 
mances has, in consequence, been entirely unworthy of a great Metro- 
politan City, and each experiment hae proved a failure. If Mr. Preston 
hopes tosucceed, he must produce entertainments worthy the support of 
the public, or he will only add another to a list of failures at this appar- 
ently fated theatre. 
The coming theatrical season in New York bids fair to be one of un- 
usual interest, The competition that will naturally be created by the 
erection of the new Broadway Theatre, will rouse the old managers to 
their best efforts. The Park, we understand, will be early in the field,— 
ajudicivus move. We are not in possession of Mr. Simpson’s arrange- 
ments, but we understand that the celebrated Madame Bishop will open 
the season. The distinguished reputation this lady has acquired in the 
principal cities uf Burope, gives hera claim upon the suffrages of the 
cognoscenti of America, which will ensure her an impartial and favourable 
reception. 





ITERARY NOTICE.—A gentleman, who at present holds the situation of Princi- 
pal ina flourishing Government School in one of the British Colonies, being desi- 

rous of resigning the scholastic profession, at least as regards the irksome «duties of a 

school, would he glad to obtain an engagement either as Professor of History, Moral 

Ph:lesophy, or Classics in a University, or as editor of a paper or periodical of estab- 

lished reputation. - 

The advertiser’s qualifications are as follows—He was educated i: an English Uni 

vers ty, aud obtained several honours there ; be has subsequently edited various works, 

Greek, Latin, and English ; he was tor some time a writer fortwoof the oldest English 

Magazines, and be is also familiar wi bh the duties of chief editor of a newspaper. 

For the last few years he has bad under bis management not only the Institution of 

which he is principal, but a'so the District Schools of the Colony, amounting in number 

to nearly one hun red and -¢ - 

He is permitted to refer both to many Noblemen and Heads of Colleges in Great Bri- 

tain, and to the Governor and members of the Executive Council of the Colony where 

he is now residing. F _ 

The advertiser will not treat for any situati n of which the salary is less than £350 

sterting per annum ; Le : : 

Further information may be obtained by application to this office, if by letter the 

postage is requested to be paid. Jul 10—3t 


JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 
W. WARRINGTON. MD., 218 Ninth-street,. may be consulied from 10 to 11 
R. o’clock daly. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from the bours of 9 to 11. jun &—m. 





THE EYE. 
D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and 
assures tue public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the haman 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cared by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 
Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. _ 
(@ Utlice hours irom 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., afier whica he will visit out-door 
avents. 
» A pamphlet containing remarks on ciseases of the eye, with num-rous instances 0! 
grea: cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be had, gratuitously ,at 
his residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to bim by 
1 tle: post paid. feb 27 


G ARTS. First Series of Fifty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribrtion: 
Price to subscribers, $3. Witha steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an Historical 
Preface. [1 vol.tvo, pp. xx and : ind 

This long expected volume is at last ready for delivery, and will be distribated to 
shose who have subscribed for it, with the May Number «f the American Journal of 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index has been printed. 
Itis indispensable to all who have entire or even partial coples ot the First Series of the 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any department of Ameti- 
can. or even of toreign science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No pains 
or labour have been spared to make ittull and complete, and above al , accurate. Ithas 
occupidd the almost undivided atteniion of a scientific ge ntl man for six months merely 
to read and correct the proot- heets, and we do not nelude the gr at labour of con- 
structing it. Its arrangement is lucid ard of easy reference, and a full list of figures, 
plates, and other illustrations in the whe le Series is given at the end. : 

The Historical Preface conveys mueb interesting information concerning the origin 
and progress of the work. 

It may be procured of all the regular Agents of the Journal. 

All subscribers who have given no ice of their desire to have the General index, and 
who do wot receive it soon, willoblige us by serding in their rames a second time. 

A few complete sets of the first seri@s of 50 vols. stillon hand. Address the Editors. 

New Haven, May 1, .%47. may i—4t. 


EW IRON STEAM SHIP “SARAH SANDS,” Wm. C, Thompson, commander 
1390 tons regist-r, 200 horse power, . 
The days of sailing of the above ship for the remainder of the current year, are fixed 


ENERAL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 





as follows: ° 
From Liverpool.....esessseee e+++s15th June, 20th August, 21st October. 
From New York..........- eocvce --e18th Faly, 2st Sept., 24th November. 


Her cabins are fitted up with unusual splendor even tor a packet ship. The price of 
passage (without wines and liquors, which can be obtained on board,) 1s from Liverpool 
thirty guineas, and one guinea steward’s fee ; anuj from New York, one bundred dollars, 
and five dollars steward’s fee. 

The Captain and Agents of the vessel will not be accountable for any parcel or pack- 
age, unless a receipt or bill of lading is signed for the same. 


Fur freight or passage, apply to 
nae R. KERMIT, 76 Soath street 





BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
Ba ceatrrances TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND.—For the pro- 
tection of Emigrants and others, the British Protective Emigrant Soci: ty of New 
York will remit, ior part es requ: ing it, money,in sums large or smail,to any part of 
the Old Country they may direct. ; 

Persons residing outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc- 
tions to whom aud where it is to be sent, will have £1 sterling provided for every five 
Gollars so enclosed, by bills on ; 

Bank of British North America, Lendon 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
National Bank of Scotland. 

Office of the Society No. 42 Courtland street, New York. 

2 pe THOMAS DIXON, President 
CpWARD F. SanDERSON a 
Joun Nosze. rt Vice Presidents. 


MaTHew Kuovspate, Treasurer. 





BOARD OF MANAGERS: 
AnTuony Barcxay, the British Cousul,| Jonny 8, SantLetrt 
Kx-officio, Jonn CHagres Beaces, M.D. 
James Booamar, 
mar 1s. E. WCANNING, Sorettary.~ 


t Ist April, Aug. and Dec 











OWELL'S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—T 
: Seer wate by 4 poe renders it ™- of the inves. 
ions, utmost importance to those alread man 
leather, besides offering the grenten inducements to others {or starting tre po ecure of 
all a machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old 
sof hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
and fifty per cent. in 


leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time 

a any ee de apne eee aa, ra 
mproved me wasa » would, by i 

pave yl with large profits, whilst a neighbouring cm, where the sie pe oo 

S* ne money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal & 

or | nsi ome, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced j 

wane = ae actureg has given the highest satisfaction in twe different states 

pa use, By this ine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty 

scribers offer for sale ‘single and coacey fiehnn erage aye, to seven. days. 

county rights fee the and wil 
liberal facilities to those purchasin, state rig ts for the purpose of Bt Fa oe 


and Individuals. A neat model j 
required, be furn shed gratis to all aren wag ocidesens seeeeuemenw 
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Fer further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & C 
bg es pA I n 0. at the office of this Pe. 
—¥,. ad cw machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fait at 











NATIONAL LOAN 
‘ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY Ub LONDON. 
4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHaR.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) . 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,509,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMLE MURRAY, ane Gourge-st., Hanover-square, 
shairman oft! London, 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, MD. FS paren 
Actuary—W. 8S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A.S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


HIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial ad respect 

T life assurance and deterred cannision. The assured has, Soalediminan ag 

to borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid; 

also the a i selecting benefits, and the conversion of bis interests to meet Other 

Ras for yay of years at the lowest possible rates. 

sons insur’ d toriife, can, at once, borrow halt 

ave Cvapave — on their own note and deposit of ae of easenl popetane far 
‘art of the Capital is perm nenily invested in the United Sta‘es, in thenames of three 

of the Local Directors—as Trustee: railable al sured i , 

— (sbould any such arise) or otherwise. ae «0. SORES Lee UE 

a pvaets of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, ata trifling advance upon the as- 

No charge for stamp daty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 








policy. 

as leave extensive and liberal, and extra Premiums onthe most moderate 
DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased pro 

Society bas enabled the Directors, at the last annval investigation, codon ae fed 

bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy eflected om 


the profit scule. 
fATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIREC TORS—(Chief Office for Ame- 


ITED 8 
» Esg., Chairman, Jobn J. Palmer, Esq. 


tica,74 by ote! eng | York—Jacob Harvey 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samoei S. How- 


land, Esq., Gornam A. Worth, Esq. ° 
— Fig 1 Bees Hevicht, i sq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq, 


Philadclphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Oe binn ieee Eiivatiths Beg, Geameet Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J.H. M-Culloh. ~” 
wii ipiaciunrea a Rena cuba Sm 
Mita Ricans a3 WeNSC Ged Ree Bovey otek, day 
Fee paid by the Society. Win ieaiall 

Esq., oi ree. Bankers—The Merchanw? 


A, 





Standing Counsel—Wiiliam Van Hook, 
we ye Hone, iy ? a ‘ —Henry E. Cutlip, Ksq. 
oin-urance i 
Legislature ov New York, = April, pod or the benefit of married women, passed by the 
amphiets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, kc. &e., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 134 Bower or from either of j 
States, and Brith North Asitrinte, Colonies. 2 ee ST 
J. SSONOSS STARR, General Ageat 
ti i , A. 
New York, Jenuary 0, 1007. ort nited States and B, N. A. Coloaies. 
G. W. DAVIS, | SARA bas 6. 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
“ Wilmington, N. C. 


[THE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of ihe Fiute and Gaitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has powa 
most excellent assortment of the above instramert, so celebrated (or its fuperiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for hima ex- 
ate and warranted to be perfect in every respect. It those gentiemen who are im 
—— oe nae nsremont, alvenc' y os eee age wouid callupor Mr. Ernst, at his 
aloon, roadway, he wou e€ most ha to shuw i nom 

rous advantages of this kind of flute. — ron realign e 
- B.—Mr. trnst has also several eight key flates, 

by some of the best makers in this country, 
mar 27—3m. 


I (takenin Exchenge,) manvfactared 
which he will dispose of much below coetl, 








G. C. HORWOOD, 
INORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
Toronto, Canada West. 
M®. BLACK, 477 Broadway, can accommodate a few boarders, either trancient or 
a A basement office to let in the same house, 
Jjua 


W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 

» Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 

bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve iInvalid Wheel Chairs, Bran bh Reading and Wri 
ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comiort and convenience. 

Also, by p+ rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. ‘Travelling Invalid 


Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to ~~ W. KING 
W. I. HALLECK, } New York. 


feb 10—6m. 
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Bessaine AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,.—Mrs. BAILEY 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker-suee', New VYoik. The plan of this institation 

which, it is believed. is weil ki own, and bes been established tor sixteen years, com! 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advaniages to pa- 
rents whu may wish their daughters to receive q thoreugh and accumplished education. 
It is 6 tuated in one of the most convenient and pleasant strerts in the up er part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ec- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication ¥ ith any part of the surrounding 
country. The situation of the honse is emisently healthy, ene. withiu a few minutes 
waik of some of the finest parks in the cit..—I' is a spacious, elegant, and commodions 
building, affording a large number of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
reci,ation of the yoang ladies. 

Mrs. Bailey is abont to make imporiart additions to the establishment, and wiil he as 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction, They will im 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, severe! of whom reside in the family, and de- 
uote their sime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
char; 

The course embraces all that is necessary to a complete and ac plished « 
The text books are selected with much care. Wijb respect to the discipline of the 
mird and the ecquisitior of useful ne the greatest to icitude i- constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
¢ntranceof the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in the stadies ap- 
pointed for each. 

The best teachers are employed in the French Department; this la: guage is ta ry 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is included in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German. Draw ing, Painting 
Music, &e., wiildepend upon those of the Professors employed. Fai:btal and unweari 
attention is constantly given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they pursue; that they form correct intellectual and mora? babitr, thet they have 
respectful, kind, and amiabl- manners The school is in session from the 7th o 
tember vo the 16th of July. the period ripe | divided into four quarters. commencing 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May: but pupils are re- 
ce edat any intermediate period, the proportion of the term onty being charged. 

The terms per annum are moderate, varying from $360 to $400, according to the ste- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. Whentwoor more pupile are trom the same (amily, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wisbivg farther particalars will receise every 
infor ae by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at ber residence. 
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ENEDETIS INSTITUTION; or, Spanish, Englisb, and French Academy, Cer- 
thagena, New-Granada. 
ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 

Mr. A. Benedeti. once a member of the University of Carthagena, New-Granada, and 
who received his education in the United States of A» erica, will admit in bis Institation 
boarders fiom all parts of North and South Amerjca, provided their parents have a cor- 
respondent in Carthagena, 

Io his establishment, which has e» isted for several years, enjeving the best reputation, 
pupiis are instructed in the Spanish, English, French, and Latin languages, and the 
usual branches of commercial education. Those who «desire it will alo be prepared for 
the University, the Institution being authorized to it by a decree of tbe Grauadian Go- 
vernment. 

Without forgetting their native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are pertectly instructed in the Spanish language and literature, Matb- 
ematics, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-keeping, Writing, &c., are 
included in the general course of studies. 

Terms —Boarders $75 pe: quarter, payable in advance, each pupil furnishing hisown 
bed, bedding, clothes, and towels; washing, shoes, books. &¢. ; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which » i!! be tareished by the Institution. For boarding and tvition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years oid, if under, $.6. A deduction 
of 1@ per cent will be made when there will be two or more brothers. 

Vacations begin on the 10th December, and classes will ope. to resume the course of 
studies onthe 10th Janoary. The month of vacation is included in the las quarter. 

It is generally necessary that families should provide themsel\ es with a correspondent 
in Carthagena, but it they have n ne they may draw for the payment of quarters against 
= commercial house in said place, 

xpenses occasioned by illness vill be an extra charge. 

ReFexences: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., Granadian Consul in New Vo k .2 South 
street; A. Arangoran, Esq., 63 South-street; Messrs, Everett & Ba.telle, 68 south-st 
Messis. Murray & Lanman, ¢9 Water-street. may 22—4t 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, |Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leew 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 

From New York, Frow Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. Jane, and Oct 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Peii,do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 


The accommoiations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re 
quired for comiort. The price of cabin passaye is $100, Passengers will be sup 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Gods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other thaa the expenses 8& 


tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buillings, New Yor’. 
RONNAFFPE & Co, Agents. Havre. 
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